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ENGINE 


Ee ‘33° 


dh.p. $66 

6h.p. $7*9 
BUILT-IN All F. ©. B. Factory 
MAGNETO Effective April 20, 1916 


Fairbanks-Morse quality—service—depend- 
ability—at a popular price, tells the story. 


More than rated power 
anda wonder at the price 


Simple — Light Weight — Substantial — Fool- 
proof construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore 
— Leak-proof compression — Complete with 
Built-in Magneto. Quick starting even in cold 
weather. Low first cost — low fuel cost — low 
maintenance cost. Long, efficient, economical 
“power service.” 


See the “Z” and You'll Buy It 


Go to the dealer — see the features that 
make the new “Z” the one best engine “*buy”’ 
for you. When you buy an engine from your 
dealer you deal with a local representative of 
the manufacturers. He stands behind the 
engine he sells. He’s responsible to you. He's 
at your service-to see that you are satisfied. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., Chicago 


—y | Tatshante- Senne dealers sell **Z”’ engines 
“ps freight basis. If you 
don't kno know th che ~ —write us. 








Flour City 


Tractors 


THIS AD IS SMALL BUT IT COVERS 
A BIG PROPOSITION 


A complete line of Light 
and Heavy duty Tractors—< 
size suitable for any 

The success and progress 
the “FLOUR CITY” has been 
guided by the demand for 
Tractor efficiency. Our 1916 
Catalog gives details Ask 
for it. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 


858 44th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Ke ae 


REG .U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Double Wear Stack 
and Machine Govers 


Will outwear two or more ordinary covers. They 
are made of the best grade of canvas, full weight 
and size and thoroly treated with SLICKERINE, 
which penetrates every fibre. This makes them 
absolutely waterproof, sunproof, prevents mil- 
dew, rotting, cracking, and prevents rats, mice, 
grasshoppers or any insects attacking them. 
All seams run short way of cover, draining 
water better and giving great strength. Ropes 
4ft.8in. apart. Sewed eyelets cannot tear out 
orbend. The cheapest covers to use. 
Write today for FREE Booklet. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


SLICKERINE CO., Dept. 3, 























Of General Interest 


United States Commerce—According to 
figures compiled by the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
America is first among nations in the 
production of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
apples and tobacco. It also is first in the 
production of coal, iron, steel, copper, 
petroleum and silver. In gold production, 
it stands second, with South Africa first. 

Montana Wheat Prizes—The Montana 
State Fair management announces prizes 
amounting to $275, for bundle samples of 
Marquis wheat. Farmers who compete in 
this are to select twenty bundles just as 
they are dropped by the binder. The prize 
is offered to discourage the manufactured 
samples, which often do not represent the 
best wheat fields, but the skill of exhibit- 
ors in selecting and doctoring up show 
samples. It is said to be the first prize of 
its kind to have been offered in this 
country. 














Ames Graduating Class—The largest 
class in the history of the institution will 
be graduated from the Iowa Agricultural 


College in June, when 335 students will 
receive a bachelor’s degree in the various 
departments. In addition, certificates and 
honorary degrees will be granted to 11% 
more students, bringing the total up to 
450, which is an increase of forty over 
last year. Commencement exercises will 


be held from June 2d to 9th, beginning 


with the senior promenade on June 2d, and 
finishing with the conferring of the de- 


grees on June 9$th. 


Wages Paid on Danish Farms—The 
leading industry in Denmark is agricul- 
ture. The general average in money pay- 


ments to the workers during 1915 was $121 


per annum to the men, and $72 to the 
women. Board and lodging are furnished 
by the employers. These wages are the 
highest ever paid in Denmark for farm 
labor, and the year may be considered to 
have been a banner one for wage-earners 


During the last five years 
and female farm work- 
about 15 and 20 per 
respectively. Day farm laborers 
on an average 93 cents per day, 
and women day workers 69 cents. These 
figures are about 20 per cent higher than 
five years ago. The hours of labor are 
about 9.6 a day during the spring and 
summer. In the fall, 9.9 hours are the 
rule, while in the winter only 8.1 hours are 
demanded. As compared with five years 
ago, the day’s labor has been shortened 
one-third of an hour.—Consul General E. 
D. Winslow, Copenhagen. 


living on farms 
wages paid to male 
ers have increased 
cent, 

receive 


Potato Flour Superinont -If, 
of war, or for any other reason, the peo- 
ple of the United States ever have to eat 
potato bread, the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College will have been one of the 
factors in making it practicable. The de- 
partment of milling industry has just re- 
ceived from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, fifteen barrels of desic- 
cated potato to be milled. This product 
has never been milled before in a mill 
equipped with purifiers. The local mill- 
ing department returned most of the flour 
to Washington, but will probably retain a 
small amount for further experimental 
purposes. “Light bread can not be made 
exclusively from potato flour any more 
than from corn starch,” commented L. A. 
Fitz, professor of milling industry. Bg 
contains nothing which will hold the gas. 
The potato bread used in European coun- 
tries is made of potato flour mixed with 
other flours in varying proportions. It is 
only a question of time until at least a 
part of the people in this country will 
have to eat other bread than that made 
exclusively from wheat flour. That has 
been the case in every other country when 
population has 


because 


become dense.”’ 


Special Prizes for Chester White Pigs— 
The lowa Chester Breeders’ Association is 


offering special prizes to Iowa boys and 
girls under sixteen years of age, exhibit- 
ing the best Chester White pigs, either 
sex, under six months of age—the earliest 
date from which the age can be computed 
to be governed by the rules of the Iowa 
State Fair Association, and the permiums 
to be divided as follows: First prize, $25; 
second prize, $22.50; third prize, $20; 
fourth prize, $17.50; fifth prize, $15. Every 
boy or girl in this contest must be a resi- 
dent of the state of Iowa, and be under 
sixteen years of age at the time of the 
show. He or she must exhibit one pure- 


bred Chester White pig, either sex, eligible 
to registry, and under six months of age, 
which he or she must himself or herself 
select about weaning time, and feed until 
the time of the show, without assistance, 
and furnish a written statement from his 
or her parents to that effect, at the time 
of the show, and exhibit the pig in the 
show ring in person. The pigs will be 
judged by the official judges of the regular 
Chester White classes, and be judged from 
the same viewpoints as the regular class 
of Chester Whites. James W. Moore, of 
Rochester, Ind., is chairman of the pig 
club committee, 














rue Protect Your New Car" 


About 900,000 cars will be bought this year. 
Thousands of ‘those new cars willage through lack of 
proper attention. Between the newcar and the pre- 
maturely old car there are three main differences: 





Noisy motor 
Weakened power. 
Frequent repairs. 


1. Silen motor, 
2. Full power. 
3. Infrequent repairs. 


won = 


The one main factor in keep- 
ing your new Car newis correct 
lubrication. 

You selected a car that suits 
you. Now select the oil that 
suits your car. You will find 
the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for your car specified 
in the Chart of Recommenda- 
tions, below. 

For several years this Chart 
has been a standard guide to 
correct automobile 
lubrication. If your 
car is not listed in 
this partial Chart, 
a copy of our com- 
plete Lubrication 


Mobiloils Chart will be sent 


A grade for each type of motor you on request. 


Let us look at the symp- 
toms of premature old age: 


(1) In a new motor, only 
one thing brings on noise. 
That is abuse. Too often noise 
is the motor's complaint against 
improper lubrication. 


(2) The most serious 
causes of permanently weak- 
ened power are scored cylin- 
ders, worn bearings and piston 
rings. These 
troubles are 
brought on by in- 
correct lubrication. 


(3) During the 
first year, engine 
repairs usually are 
infrequent — even 
with ‘rcorrect oil. But with in- 
correct lubrication the second 
year brings the reckoning. The 
results of wear now show up 
plainly. The worn motor never 

“comes back.” 





In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils 
from your dealer, it is safest to pur- 
chase in original packages. Look 
for the red Gargoyle on the container. 
For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. 





CORRECT AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 

Explanation: The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for gasoline motor 
lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “B’’ Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic” 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils that should be used. For example, -_ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
**A,’’ ‘‘Arc’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘ Arctic,’’ etc. ‘The recommendations 
cover all models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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YOUR TRACTOR 


also may be lubricated efficiently with Gargoyle Mobiloils. On request we 
will mail you a separate Chart specifying the correct grade for each make 
and model of tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
in 
















































































every class of Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
itienspetie Minneapolis 
' Domestic Branches: Cuno Picsbergn KansesCity,Kan. 
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IQOWA’S RURAL Y. M. C. A. WORK 


The most profitable investment that 


J. H. Hildreth ever made, according 
to his own statement, was a check for 
$100, in support of the rural Young 
Men’s Christian Association work be- 


ing conducted in Calhoun county, lowa. 
Mr. Hildreth owns a 640-acre farm, and 
he has a family of eight boys. He con- 
siders the contribution a profitable in- 
vestment because of the influence it 
has over his boys, who are developing 
into men. It encourages them to stay 
with him on the farm, and with their 
help he gets along year in and year 
out without having to hire other labor. 

The Y. M. C. A. work 
being carried on in Cal- 
houn county is typical of 
what is being done in 
other counties of the 
state and in other states. 
It is cooperating with the 
churches, the schools, 
and the parents, its aim 
being the physical, men- 
tal and spiritual develop- 
ment of those it reaches. 

A brief summary shows 
that 212 boys and young 


re 





men were members of 
fifteen groups scattered 
thruout the county. The 
Y. M. C. A. was the lead- 
ing factor in nineteen 
cecnversions, and the in- 


strumental factor in doz- 


ens of others. Ninety 
boys participated in the 
athletic badge contests, 
sixty-five took part in 
the county track meet, 
six home talent plays 


were given, fourteen so- 
cial nights were held for 
groups, fifty boys com- 
peted tor prizes in the corn and stock 
judging contest, twenty-six finished the 
acre corn contest, and others com- 
peted in the baby beef and pork clubs. 
The activities were under the leader- 
ship of Chester A. Welch, county sec- 
retary, who developed leaders within 
the groups. 

County Y. M. C. A. work differs from 
that carried on in the cities, in that it 
works without equipment. Both have 
largely the same object. In the county 
a capable secretary is employed to 
give his entire time to this extension 
work. He codperates with the church- 
es, the schools, and the parents, work- 
ing thru groups which he organizes in 
communities where there is a field. 
The only equipment in the county work 
is an office, and an automobile in which 
the secretary may get from one part of 
the county to the other to attend ac- 
tivities of various kinds. 

The religious influence is only a part 
of the work of a Y. M. C. A. county sec- 
retary. Last year, Mr. Welch acted 


re—_____. 








the part of a county agent in boosting 
along the acre corn contests, the baby 
beef clubs, and the pork contests. He 
worked with the boys in getting them 
interested, and in helping them to car- 
ry thru the work they had started. At 


the Calhoun county fair, fifty boys 
were entered in the stock and corn 
judging contests. In the acre corn 


growing contest, fifty-six entered, and 
about half of them finished, the winner 
for the county growing seventy bushels 
of corn to the acre. This year thirty- 


three boys are raising baby beeves, and 
several others have started in the baby 


pork contest. All the farm contests 
for boys are being continued on a more 
extensive scale than they were last 
year. 

In O’Brien county this year, the Y. 
M. C. A. county secretary directed the 
seed corn campaign, the method being 
practically the same as was worked 
out by the county agents employed by 
the improvement associations. After 
all the corn had been tested. it was 
learned that the county had twice as 
much as would be needed at home. 
Lists of farmers having the high-test- 
ing seed were prepared and distrib- 
uted, so that much of the surplus corn 
found its way into other counties. The 
seed corn campaign is simply an in- 
stance of how the secretaries are work- 
ing for the good of the agricultural in- 
terests of the territory, as well as for 
the moral upbuilding of it. 

As the city is the unit of organiza- 
tion for the city Y. M. C. A. work, so 
is the county the unit of organization 
for the rural work. Several units or 





At the County Field Meet at Manson the Boys Made Good Records. 





groups make up the organization, and 


in this way the financial resources of 


a county are combined to support the 
secretary, who has general supervision 
over all of them. He sees that each 
group develops a leader from its own 
membership, and the secretary works 
in codperation with him, attending as 
many of the meetings of each group as 
is possible. 

The Calhoun county association has 
fifteen groups in seven different com- 
munities. Some of these are in small 
towns of the county; while others are 
several miles from a town. It is aimed 








to have the rural groups centered so 
that each member will be within walk- 
ing distance of the meeting place. The 
average membership of each group ‘is 
about fifteen boys and young men. The 
ages vary from twelve to twenty-six 
years. Within the last two years, the 
number of groups has been increased 
from nine to fifteen. 

The rural groups aim to meet once 
a week thruout the year, altho a few 
meet only semi-monthly during the 
summer, when the boys are busier than 
they are during the winter. Each meet- 
ing is held at the home of one of the 
members, the boys going from one 
home to another for successive meet- 
ings. The meetings are of a religious, 
social and educational nature, an hour 
being devoted to Bible study, after 
which they amuse themselves in dif- 
ferent ways. During the winter, wrest- 
ling and boxing are sportS enjoyed by 
the boys. They usually have a lunch 
—and frequently they are addressed by 
professional and business men from 


| a certain 





a nearby town or from the agricultural 
college. 

At a meeting of the Logan township 
boys recently, about a dozen boys and 
young men assembled at a farm home 
in the community. Many of them had 
worked hard in the fields all day, and 
some of them had attended and taken 
part in the county track meet, twenty 
miles from their district. The fact that 
member was not there was 
commented on as an unusual occur- 


| rence. He had attended the track meef, 


and found it impossible to get back in 
time for the Bible study. Before set- 
tling down to their Bible 


= aaa study, the boys had a 
general visit, in which 
they discussed their 
work, their crops and 


the stock they were rais- 
ing in the baby beef and 
pork clubs. An hour was 





devoted to Bible study. 
One of the members, act- 
ing as a leader, had as- 
signed parts of the les- 
son for each member to 
study and discuss. A cer- 
tain point in the lesson 
could not be explained 
satisfactorily by any of 
those present, and the 
leader appointed one of 
the boys to ask a minis- 
ter about it, and to re- 
port his opinion at the 
next meeting. In this 
way, each takes a part, 


and one is as enthusias- 
tic as another. After the 
study period, an appetiz- 


ing lunch was_ passed 
around by the hostess, 
this including cookies, 


pie, sandwiches, apples, candy and pop- 
corn. The group meetings are making 
the boys more contented, and are lead- 
ing them to practice the Christian life, 
whether they belong to a church or 
not. The work is developing a certain 
number that the church would not 
reach, as many who would not go to a 
church, will attend these meetings and 
come under the influence of the Chris- 
tian leaders. A large per cent of this 
type eventually make connections with 
one of the churches in their district. 
As explained elsewhere, the group 
meetings are in charge of a local lead- 
er who is really a secretary, occupying 
a position in relation to the county 
secretary, as a city Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary does to the state association. One 
of these leaders is a young man atf- 
tending high school. From Pomeroy, 
he drives home, a distance of four 
miles, does his chores, and hurries back 
to Pomeroy, to lead the group of which 
he has charge. Neither bad weather 
(Continued on page 778) 


























The Y. M. C. A. Boys Raise Baby Beeves. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firme are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application No dis- 
guised advertiseme nts are acce pte dat any pric e 





COMMUNICATIONS are solic ited from practical farm- 
ers Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
Munications, although they need not necessarily be 
publishe d. 

Prorocraras of farm scenes are gié ad! yre rece elved, 


and will be reproduced if of genera! interest, and 
clear ¢ nough to make satis ‘fac Lory plates 








Questions—Subsc ribers are at Iibe rty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricuitura! work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
bie, either through the paper orby mali. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postottic e address, and enclose a two-cent stamp 


All« orrespondenc e shouid be directed tothe paper 
and nut to any indly idual connected with tt 
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Ce. The entire contents of each issue of Waliaces’ 
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Far arm Credit Bill 


> the 
what is 








United States senate 
the Hollis 
it creates a 


Last 
passed known as 
rural credits bill. Briefly, 
farm loan board composed of the sec- 
retary of the treasury and four other 
members appointed by the president 
and confirmed by the senate. It pro- 
vides for twelve or more federal land 
banks, which will be under the control 
of the farm loan board, each to have a 
capital stock of not less than $500,000 
contributed in part by the government. 
Then there is a scheme for joint stock 
land banks and farm loan associations. 
Ten or more farmers may form a Cco- 
operative farm loan association, and 
borrow from the nearest federal land 
bank 50 per cent of the value of their 
farms on long-term mortgages, at an 
interest rate which will be fixed by the 
farm loan board, but not mere than six 
per cent. There is also a provision un- 
der which the individual farmer may 
apply to the joint stock land bank. The 
government may issue bonds against 
these farm mortgages, and these bonds 
are made lawful investments for pub- 
lic and trust funds. There seems to be 
a question whether the government as- 
sumes responsibility for these bonds. 

It is not easy to see just how this 
particular scheme will work out. Prob- 
ably it will operate to reduce the rate 
of interest on farm mortgages, and in 
the minds of many of our legislators, 
this seems to be a very desirable thing 
to do. Wallaces’ Farmer has never 
been very enthusiastic over a reduction 
in the rate of interest on farm mort- 
gages to a greater extent than sound 
business judgment dictates. Going in- 
to debt should not be stimulated arti- 
ficially. It seems to us that any plan 
which makes it easier to borrow mon- 
ey on farm lands, and which reduces 
the interest rate on farm land loans, 
will operate to increase the price of 
farm lands; and this will make it in- 
creasingly difficult for the man who 
has no land to acquire any. The prices 
of farm lands are now fully as high as 
they should be for legitimate farming 
purposes. Land in the corn belt, for 
example, averages about as high as 
land in Great Britain and in many of 
the agricultural countries of Europe. 
Of course it is to the advantage of the 
land speculator to boost land prices; 
but it is to the disadvantage of the man 
who has no land and is trying to get to 
a point where he can purchase. 

Apparently, the bill promises no re- 
lief to the landless man who is suffer- 
ing thru lack of sufficient working cap- 
ital. He is the man who is most in 
need of a system of rural credit. He 
pays high rent He must do grain 
farming very largely, because of lack 
of working capital. This means that 


week 





he is steadily exhausting the fertility 
of the soil. The man who really wish- 
es to serve agriculture, and thru it the 
entire nation, should devise some plan 
to bring about longer farm leases, and 
a credit system that will enable com- 
petent renters of good character to bor- 
row money for purchasing live stock. 
This would help the renter, and it also 
would help the land. 

No rural credit bill has as yet passed 
the house. A bill quite similar to the 
Hollis bill has been introduced by Mr. 
Moss in the house, and it will no doubt 
receive consideration at an early date. 
We hope the members of the house 
will take sufficient time to make sure 
that the bill which they may pass will 
dctually do what it ought to do. We 
can not work up any enthusiasm over 
a law which is likely to do little more 
than inflate prices of farm lands, and 
make it more difficult for actual farm- 
ers to acquire homes of their own. 


The Pork Barrel 


Confronted with a critical situation 
in our relations with the European 
countries, and at a time when a large 
part of our army is in Mexico, congress 
goes gaily on its way, shoveling out 





; money for projects which many of the 


members know to be mostly grafts. 
The house of representatives has acted 
favorably upon appropriations amount- 
ing to in the neighborhood of forty 
million dollars for river and harbor im- 
provements, much of it for improve- 
ments of southern streams which will 
be navigable only in the imagination 
of the southern congressmen. 

In the senate, it is cheering to note 
that a determined fight will be made 
upon these appropriations. Senator 
Kenyon, of lowa, and Senator Sher- 
man, of Illinois, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the committee on commerce, 
have filed a minority report in which 
they propose to cut down the appro- 
priation recommended by the senate 
committee from forty-two millions to 
twenty millions, which shalt be ex- 
pended by the chief of engineers as he 
may deem necessary to meet the needs 
of navigation. 

In their minority report, Senators 
Kenyon and Sherman very properly 
say: “This bill could not be justified 
in ordinary times. Such expenditures 
are utterly indefensible when the re- 
sources of the nation-are to be taxed 
to the uttermost for the policy of pre- 
paredness to protect the life of the 
nation.” They point out that during 
the last forty years, very nearly one 
billion dollars have been spent in so- 
called water-way development; and 
they say that at least half of this vast 
sum has been wasted. Referring to 
some of the large sums which have 
been expended to improve a number of 
the southern rivers, they say that the 
cost of putting freight thru some of 
these improved rivers has amounted to 
more than forty dollars per ton, and 
that in some instances it would have 
been cheaper for the nation to have 
bought the freight and burned it. 

It is gratifying to note that all of 
the representatives from Iowa voted 
against the appropriation when it went 
thru the lower house of congress. ,It 
is to be hoped Senators Kenyon and 
Sherman will be able to cut out at least 
some of the pork when fhe bill goes 
thru the senate. A few letters from 
their constituents, encouraging them 
in this fight, would no doubt be much 
appreciated. 


Soil Fertility and People 


In his very interesting book, “The 
Autobiography of a Farm Boy,” Pro- 
fessor I. P. Roberts, who was for so 
many years at the head of the agricul- 
tural department of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, says that in a 
valley of Italy, it had long been noticed 
by travelers that the people were pre- 
maturely decrepit. They seemed to 
lack bone structure. This attracted the 
attention of scientists who had been 
thru this valley, and they made an 
analysis of the foodstuffs grown there, 
to see whether they might find a satis- 
factory explanation for the physical 
deficiency of these people. 

From this analysis they found that 
the hay, for example, contained only 
45.5 pounds of ash in each 1,000 
pounds, 14.4 pounds of nitrogen, 2.3 
pounds of phosphorus, and 12 pounds 
of potash. The average of fourteen 
samples of American hay contained 
74.4 pounds of asb, 19.2 pounds of ni- 

















trogen, 4.8 pounds of phosphorus, and 
15.2 pounds of potash. It was found 
that the foodstuffs grown in this val- 
ley showed the lack of nutritive con- 
stituents, and the conclusion was that 
these people, living as they did mostly 
from crops of their own growing, were 
not getting the nutriment necessary to 
develop vigorous bodies. 

Twenty-five to thirty years ago, it 
was remarked by a concern that made 
uniforms, that the students at the 
Iowa Agricultural College averaged 
larger in size than the students of any 
similar institution east or west. We 
do not know whether this remains true 
at the present time. The growth of 
transportation facilities, and the es- 
tablishment of our commercial and 
marketing systems, give most of our 
people nowadays pretty much the same 
sort of food; but as the west decreases 
in fertility, it is altogether likely that 
the physical stature and vigor of our 
people may gradually increase. The 
investigations in Italy seem to show 
very clearly that the nutritive content 
of crops is in direct proportion to the 
fertility of the land; and that the phy- 
sical structure of both men and ani- 
mals is determined by the nutritive 
content of what they eat. 





Undigested Information 

A Montana subscriber writes: 

“T read with some interest the edi- 
torial in Wallaces’ Farmer some weeks 
ago, under the heading of ‘Undigested 
Agricultural Teaching.’ One phase of 
the subject seems to have escaped your 


attention. We farmers have learned 
by bitter experience that if some of 
this informaticn (?) which we are 


asked to digest had been properly pre- 
digested by those passing it on to us, 
its bulk would have been so greatly 
reduced that the digestion of the re- 
mainder would be very readily accom- 
plished. Also, it would be a painless 
process. We are sometimes led to sin- 
cerely regret that our paid advisers 
and experts are not ruminants, to the 
end that they might emulate the goat, 
and we be called on less often to play 
the goat. However, I think we do pret- 
ty well in our assimilation, and we try 
to remember that men can not always 
be right in every recommendation; but 
you must not chide us if we take our 
time about adopting the advice of the 
experts.” 

A good many years ago, Robert J. 
Burdette, an Iowa man who afterwards 
became famous thru his humorous 
writings, became a minister, and took 
charge of a church out in California. 
One Sabbath, Mark Twain happened to 
be in the town, and went around to 
hear Bob preach. In speaking of it 
afterwards, Mark said that after Bob 
had been talking about fifteen minutes, 
he decided to give a hundred dollars to 
help get Bob’s church on its feet. At 
the end of a half hour, he had mentally 
cut this down to fifty, and when Bob 
got thru, and the collection basket was 
passed, Mark said he stole a nickel 
out of it. 

Evidently, the mass of undigested 
agricultural information that has been 
going out, has had about the same ef- 
fect on our correspondent that Bur- 
dette’s sermon had on Mark Twain; 
and we sympathize with him. The 
farmer is being bombarded with infor- 
mation and misinformation from every 
quarter. Agricultural papers have 
multiplied. A few of them are being 
sold on their merits, but a large num- 
ber of them are being forced onto the 
farmer in one way or another. The 
agricultural experiment stations are 
putting out large numbers of bulletins. 
Most of the agricultural colleges are 
now getting out press sheets on agri- 
cultural matter every Two or three 
weeks, and sending these free of 
charge to the local press for publica- 
tion. Cormmercial clubs in the cities 
have booster committees to stimulate 
what they conceive to be better meth- 
ods of farming. The farmer’s mail box 
is crammed full of all sorts of reading- 
matter, most of which he has not so- 
licited. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that about every so often his system 
revolts against it, and he chucks the 
whole lot into the stove. 

And yet we have little sympathy 
with our correspondent’s suggestion 
that his agricultural information 
should be predigested. We think more 
stomachs have been ruined tkan have 
been helped by predigested foods. No 
one can have a very healthy digestive 
system if it has nothing to do. No boy 
can ever amount to very much if ke 








does not have to work. No brain can 
develop normally without exercise. Tie 
hired man who must be hitched up ey- 
ery morning, and unhitched at night, 
does very well at some kinds of work, 
but he fails to develop in judgment or 
initiative, and may blunderingly lose 
the farmer a good deal more than hig 
work amounts to. 

The farmer must not expect his ag- 
ricultural paper, or his agricultural 
college, or his county agent to do his 
thinking for him. He should look up- 
on these different agencies as places 
where he may acquire information that 
he can put into practical use, to hig 
own benefit and satisfaction. While 
Wallaces’ Farmer gives its readers a 
mass of technical information, in gen- 
eral we aim to teach underlying prin- 
ciples, leaving each of our readers to 
apply these principles to his own con- 
ditions. If we once master principles, 
there is not much trouble in applying 
them. 

We should read less, and digest more 
of what we read. Someone has said: 
“Beware the man of one book.” The 
agricultural paper that is worth read- 
ing at all, is usually worth reading 
carefully. The man who subscribes for 
a paper simply because it is cheap, 
usually pays a high price in the time 
he spends in reading it. If we should 
confine our subscriptions to papers that 
contain real information, and then di- 
gest what we find in them, we would 
be much better off. 





The City View 


During the past four or five years, 
many of the general magazines and 
daily papers have given increasing at- 
tention to farm matters. Some of them 
have been doing this with good judg- 
ment. Others, evidently published by 
people who know nothing at all about 
farming, and who are simply trying to 
strike the popular fancy, have pub- 
lished articles which are amusing. 

In a recent issue of that very excel- 
lent journal, The Outlook, is an article 
on the county agent movement. It isa 
good article of its kind, but some of the 
illustrations are not well chosen, and 
are likely to give the city readers of 
The Outlook some wrong notions. For 
example, one of the illustrations shows 
a sheep judge at a state fair, passing 
upon a sheep. The line under it would 
seem to indicate that this was taken 
on the farm, and shows the county 
agent at work. Another illustration 
shows the herdsman of a show herd 
preparing a white bull for the show 
ring. He has him on the washing plat- 
form, evidently at the Iowa State Fair, 
and is giving him a washing-down with 
the hose, while some spectators are 
standing around in appreciative atti- 
tudes. The line under this cut reads: 
“Better methods of caring for stock are 
introduced by the county agent.” 

We fear some of the readers of The 
Outlook may come to wrong conclw 
sions from pictures of this sort. County 
agents are not going around teaching 
farmers how to give their live stock 
daily baths. It will not do for our city 
friends to assume that the care given 
animals shown at our state fairs is the 
sort of care they receive on the farm. 
In their anxiety to exhibit their charges 
in the best possible form, the herdsmen 
groom the cattle for the show ring with 
as much care as the mother “polishes 
up” her baby when going to visit its 
grandma; and the men who _ have 
charge of show horses spend as much 
time and pains in combing their manes 
and tails, and tying them with pretty 
ribbons, as the modern society belle 
spends in primping before her mirror. 
The county agent doesn’t teach things 
of this sort, nor does the live stock on 
western farms receive this kind 
care. 





German Farmers and the Ger- 
man Food Supply 


Some of the German economists, dur- 
ing the past spring, have come to the 
conclusion that the German farmers 
are living altogether too high. Thesé 
economists believe that the German 
farmers are getting more than theif 
fair share of the food supply. It is pos- 
sible for the farmers to evade certain 
of the government regulations with re 
gard to food supply, and they are 10 
doubt doing so. The farmers, not only 
of Germany, but of all western Europe, 
seem to be relatively better off under 
war conditions than the city classes. 
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al The Road Question 


The following communication from 


A. J. Banks, of Tama county, Iowa, in- 
terprets the feelings of many Iowa 
farniers: 


towns represented 
clubs, editors 


e cities and 
chie!ly by commercial 


and political wool-gatherers, have tak- 
en 'p the burden of imposing good 
roads on the farmers, whether they are 
economically benefited or not. They 
assume that autos and retired farmers 
are ‘lie true barometers of agricultural 
pre rity. The retired farmer repre- 
sents to a large degree the unearned 
increment. The land owners and rent- 
ers specially the latter—for the next 
gencration, wil, thru necessity, live 
out on the farm, if the high cost of liv- 


ing and taxes keep on doing aviation 
stul 


\n agricultural community’s earning 


power is not a specific quantity, like 
salaries and dividends, but is decided- 
jy variable. Farm values have _in- 
creased amazingly in the last few 
yeal but our surplus earnings have 
not increased in like ratio. Our pres- 
ent production of the soil can not be 
maintained without more intensified 
farming, which does not necessarily 


mean more net to the individual. 

“No man can tell what industrial up- 
heaval will follow on the heels of the 
European death-struggle. The Mexican 
situation may tax our energies to the 
utmost. The lowa_ farmer believes 
there is emphatic warning to retrench, 
and not to expand. 


“But the hue and cry of our city 
friends is good roads, regardless of 
cost. The very important question is: 


Can we afford them? Surely we know 
how to conduct our private and public 
affairs as well as the city resident 
does. Our sense of justice and fair play 
is equally as acute. We own a large 
majority of the autos, know what gaso- 
line costs, and know that our tire and 
repair bill at present is not so high for 
miles traveled over dirt roads as over 
the hard-surfaced roads of the cities. 
The hauling of heavy loads is arranged 
so that we are discommoded but little 
by bad roads. At the present rate of 
taxation and work accomplished, in ten 
years our roads will be in first-class 
shape for heavy traffic and for plea- 
sure. The farmer should be the court 
of last resort, and not be goaded to 
exasperation by state-paid spell-bind- 
ers and political agitators. The pork 
barrel system at Washington is dis- 
gusting enough, without having one es- 
tablished in Iowa. The city men call 
us mossbacks, standpatters and tight- 
wads. 

“So-called good roads can not be built 
and maintained—regardless of figures 
to the contrary—without a burden of 
taxation far exceeding the advantage 
gained. So-called good roads are a lux- 
ury that lowa farmers can not afford 
at the present time, with the classes 
of soil we have to deal with on our 
highways, and the cost of graveling, 
especially under our present system, 
where the toll for salaries and mileage 
takes about half of the money before 
the dirt flies.” 

It is unfortunate that discussion on 
the road question is being directed very 
largely to matters which are not at all 
at issue. It appears to us that a num- 
ber of the gentlemen who are candi- 
dates for office are deliberately con- 
juring up “bogie men,” and then offer- 
ing themselves as valiant champions, 
who alone can save the state from these 
terrible creatures. 

When anyone ventures to talk good 
Toads, there seem to be a lot of people 
who immediately conclude that he 
Vants to pave the entire state of Iowa 
with hard roads of some sort. We do 
hot know of any movement looking to- 
ward this end in the very near future. 
There are, here and there, some very 
Sensible men who believe, as a_busi- 
hess proposition, that it would pay to 
bond the state and use the money to 
hard surface our main traveled roads. 
Now and then one of these men will 
Say: “If | owned the state of Iowa, I 
would not hesitate a moment to bond 
It for ten or fifteen dollars an acre, 
and use the money to build hard-sur- 
faced roads. And the increase in the 
Value of the land would pay me back 
In five years.” 

_ It is altogether péssible that if an 
Ndividual did own the state of Iowa, 
he would be justified in doing exactly 
this thing, and he would make money 
thru the sale of the land at an in- 
Creased price. But, fortunately, no in- 
dividual owns the state of Iowa, and at 





the present time, the advantages to our 
people thru the wholesale paving of our 
roads would not cOmpensate them for 
the expenditure. We do not want to 
sell our lowa land. Land values are al- 
ready plenty high enough for farming 
purposes. The men who are advocating 
any policy of this sort are so very few 
that they are not worth considering in 
this discussion. 

At the other extreme are a consider- 
ably larger number of men who have 
no sympathy at all with the changes 
made in our methods of managing our 
roads during the past ten years. These 
men would have us go back to the old 
condition, when there was no system 
at all in our road work, and when the 
money and work were largely dissi- 
pated, with almost nothing to show at 
the end of each year. Either they 
think less clearly on the question than 
the other extremists, or they think 
they can see some advantage to them- 
selves thru such a backward step, that 
would remove checks on our road ex- 
penditures, and give incompetent men 
an opportunity to dissipate our road 
money or divert it to their own uses. 

. Between these two extremes are the 
large body of farmers, and city men as 
well, who think that we have made 
real progress under the present road 
law. They have reason for this feeling. 
It was not until we adopted the pres- 
ent law that we had any syse@™ at all 
to our road work. In some townships, 
and in some counties, there was some 
real progress made in road building. In 
by far the larger part of the state, the 
money and work were frittered away 
each year. Under the old plan, the 
bridge and culvert contractors were 
few in number, and they divided up the 
state amongst themselves, and charged 
the counties exorbitant prices for their 
work. There was practically no real 
competition. In many counties there 
was not even a pretense of competi- 
tion. A great deal of the work went by 
favor; and the contractor who was a 
“good fellow,” and who knew how to 
work supervisors, sometimes in one 
way and sometimes in another, reaped 
a rich harvest. Under the present law, 
there is very real competition. Counties 
which have large contracts to let are 
able to get from twenty to thirty or 
more contractars to make competitive 
bids for bridge work. In Marion coun- 
ty last year, for example, thirty-three 
firms, from seven different states, bid 
for the bridge contract. 

Under the old system, there was no 
skilled supervision of the construction 
work. There was no checking tp of 
the specifications. There was no one 
to see that the specifications were 
lived up to. Under the new law there 
is skilled inspection. We do not mean 
to say that the new law is perfect, nor 
that all of the engineers are thoroly 
competent. This would be too much to 
expect in the time we have had. But 
we do mean to say that under this new 
law, we have received very much great- 
er value for the money spent than we 


ever did before, and we have very 
much better roads. 
There has been more ‘or less criti- 


cism of the cost of operating under the 
new law. It is claimed that there is 
too much red tape to go thru. We 
have no doubt that some of this criti- 
cism is merited. We can hardly ex- 
pect to have any new system work with 
entire satisfaction at first. When we 
start a new binder, there is always 
more or less trouble. We must learn 
how to run it. As for the expense of 
the state highway commission, which 
has been made the subject of attack, 
the saving made by the commission in 
the one item of metal culverts has been 
more than enough to pay its entire ex- 
pense. 

Jowa spends about twelve million 
dollars a year for her road work. There 
are not more than two or three states 
which spend as much. In proportion to 
the money spent, Iowa has less to show 
in the way of roads than any other 
state in the Union. The farmers of 
Iowa, who are the heaviest tax-payers 
in road matters, have a right to insist 
that there shall be an intelligent ex- 
penditure of this twelve million dollars 
a year. They want something to show 
for it at the end ‘of the year. They feel 
that there is no occasion at the present 
time for any increase in their taxes. 

When we consider the amount of 
yoad. mileage in Iowa, it must be per- 
vectly evident that for a long time to 
come we must depend mainly upon dirt 
roads. Our problem is to get the best 
dirt roads possible with the money we 
have to spend. Assuming that some 
time in the distant future we will have 








hard-surfaced roads, the first thing to 
do is to properly drain and grade our 
dirt roads. We can not make hard-sur- 
faced roads without a good foundation 
for them. Water is the enemy of good 
roads. We can not have a good road 
unless we can get the water off of it 
and keep it off. We can hardly have a 
bad dirt road if we do keep off the 
water. Perhaps when we get our dirt 
roads properly drained and graded, we 
may feel less need of hard surfacing. 

We have little patience with those 
office-seekers who are setting up straw 
men simply for the purpose of demol- 
ishing them. They are trying to ride 
into office on imaginary issues. They 
insult the intelligence of the men whose 
votes they are seeking. We should be 
looking forward on this road question. 
We should send to the legislature sens- 
ible men, who will study how we can 
spend our twelve million dollars a year 
with the least possible waste and the 
greatest possible protit. We should 
absolutely oppose any backward steps 
which will enable bridge busiders and 
contractors of all sorts to re-establish 
the system of graft and corruption of 
road officials which was all too com- 
mon ten years ago. 

Our present method of handling the 


road question is not perfeet by any 
means; but it is far better than the 


system which preceded it. Our effort 
should be directed to improving our 
present system, rather than abandon- 
ing it for one which is infinitely worse. 
The candidate for office who is against 
everything, and who has no construct- 
ive plan to offer, is not a sate man to 
elect. His mental attitude is wrong, 
and he is likely to be wrong on most 
questions. 





Corn vs. Gold as Money 

The civilized world is accustomed to 
measuring values with gold money. A 
dollar’s worth of gold is our yard-stick. 
But, unfortunately, this yard-stick ex- 
pands and contracts. Now it may be, 
figuratively speaking, thirty inches 
long, and again it may be fifty inches 
long. Our gold yard-stick is certainly 
shorter now than it was in 1896. 

Over any considerable period of 
years, corn furnishes a more accurate 
standard of value for farm products 


than gold. During the decade extend- 
ing from 1890 to 1900, hogs sold for 
the value of about twelve bushels of 


corn per ewt., and from 1900 up to the 
present time, this ratio has not 
changed. In some years, hogs may sell 
per cwt. for the value of fifteen bush- 
els of corn, and in other years for the 
value of only nine bushels of corn, but 
as an average of five or more years, 
we find a very constant ratio between 
the value of hogs and the value of corn, 
no matter how far back we go. The 
ratio between hogs and gold is not at 
all exact, being much different in the 
period extending from 1890 to 1900, 
than during the period extending from 
1900 to the present time. 

It is more accurate to measure the 
value of land in corn than in gold. For 
instance, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when corn sold for 25 cents a bushel, 
end land for $40 an acre, we could say 
that land, per acre, was worth the 
value of 160 bushels of corn. Nowa- 
days, when corn sells for 60 cents a 
bushel and land for $120 an acre, we 
can say that land sells for the value of 
200 bushels of corn. When we paid 
hired hands $20 a month, we could say 
that they weye getting as wages 100 
bushels of corn. But when we now pay 
them $40 a month, we can say they are 
getting as wages only about sixty-sev- 
en bushels of corn. By using corn as 
our unit of measuring value, we can 
come to a much closer realization of 
the true state of things than by using 
gold money. Don’t take the value of 
corn in any given year, but take the 
value for the last five years, thus elim- 
inating the unusual fluctuations due 
to drouth, ete. 

After a little figuring and study, the 


conclusion is forced upon us that the 
relation between corn and hogs, be- 
tween corn and cattle, between corn 


and dairy products, and between corn 
and most other live stock products, is 
quite constant, barring yearly fluctua- 
tions, and taking into consideration 
only the general trend. But when corn 
is used to measure land and labor, we 
find that the relation is not constant. 
Land tends to constantly be worth 
more and more corn, and labor tends 
to be worth less and less corn. Many 
of us now think that farm hands are 
getting more than they are worth, but 











as a matter of fact, their wages haye 
barely doubled during a period whén 
the value of land has trebled or quad- 
rupled. 

Of course, corn will never be used 
as money, but it is worth while for us 
in the corn belt to think of the average 
value of corn per bushel during the 
past four or five years as a standard 
of value. In a very real sense, corn is 
a much more accurate standard of 
value in the corn belt than gold. The 
business farmer must train himself to 
think of values in terms of corn as 
well as in terms of gold. 


Wheat Fakes 


years ago, the daily press in 
the full of “fairy stories” 
about a so-called new wheat called 
“Alaska” wheat. It was claimed that 





A few 


west was 


an Idaho farmer had found, up in 
Alaska, a wheat plant with branched 
heads; that he brought back some of 


the seed and sowed it, and that it was 
yielding for him right around 200 bush- 
els to the acre. A great many western 
farmers were taken in by the shrewd 
promoters who spread these fairy tales 
about'the new wheat. But they were 
shortly put out of business by the 
warnings of the agricultural press. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has just issued a bulletin in 
which it reviews the history of two of 
these fake wheats. Speaking of the 
Alaska wheat, the writer of the bulle- 
tin says that as early as 1807, this 
identical variety was exploited by just 
about the same sort of methods which 
were used in the corn belt a few years 
ago. At that time it was called “Jeru- 
salem” wheat, and the story told was 
that the original seed had been found 
in the wrappings of an Kgyptian mum- 
my. Every eight or ten years since 
then, an effort has been made to revive 


this ancient fake, and some very re- 
spectable business men have been 
numbered among the promoters. 


Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture have made very thoro investi- 
gations concerning the yield of Alaska 
wheat when grown on the farms oper- 
ated by the promoters. They have 
found that it yields somewhat less per 
acre than the standard varieties of 
wheat, and that in a large part of the 
country it is practically worthless. 
They have found, further, that in nutri- 
ent constituents it is much inferior to 
ordinary wheat, and is worth little for 
bread making. 

Another so-called new variety of 
wheat was largely promoted in the 
east a couple of years since, under the 
name of “Stoner” or “Miracle” wheat. 
It was claimed that this would out- 
vield any other variety anywhere, that 


it tillered freely, and that twenty 
pounds of seed was sufficient to sow 
to the acre. In the east, this wheat 


was promoted under the name of Mir- 
acle wheat, and in the west under the 
name of Marvelous. Careful investi- 
gations and experiments show that it 
is not superior in any way to the rec- 
ognized varieties of wheat grown in 
different sections of the country. 

The bulletin which has been put out 
by the department is timely. It may 
be obtained free by writing to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
dD. C. It should be obtained and laid 
away for future reference. The pro- 
moters of these so-called high yielding 
wheats seem to figure that a new crop 
of suckers comes on about once every 
five to ten years. We can therefore 
expect them to break out again before 
a great while. 





Hog Marketing 


A friend who wrote us recently om 
the fluctuations of live stock at our 
central markets, said, among other 
things, that the growth of the practice 
of hogging down corn is, in his opinion, 
likely to make it more difficult to 
equalize the manner in which hogs are 


marketed. Hogs which are fattened in 
the corn fields very often have to be 
marketed when the field is finished. 


This is likely to throw an increasingly 
large number of hogs on the market at 
about the same time every fall, with a 
correspondingly heavy slump in prices. 

There is a thought in this worth con- 
sidering. The practice of hogging down 
corn has been so very satisfactory that 
it is not at all likely to be discontinued 
—but ample provision should be made 
against the need of sending fhese hogs 
to market as soon as the corn field is’ 
finished. 
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A Community Market 


Any day in the year, farmers in the 
vicinity of Stillwater, Minnesota, have 
a market for any kind of produce at 
cash prices, to the Stillwater Market 
Company, an incorporated organiza- 
tion which includes about 250 farmers 
as well as business and professional 
men of the community. The handling 
of produce is an extension of the sys- 
tem of handling hay and grain, and ‘the 
scheme was reported highly successful 
by its manager, W. G. Braden, in a re- 
cent address before the Minnesota 
Commercial and Civic Federation. 

The organization started to handle 
hay and grain, seven years ago. Those 
who furnished the hay and grain felt 
that a similar plan which would help 
them to dispose of their surplus pro- 
duce would be a good thing. The civic 
associations of Stillwater thought like- 
wise, and they said they would back 
the idea to the extent of paying any 
losses which might be encountered. 
With this backing and the codperation 
of all interests, the produce depart- 
ment was established two years age. 

Thru its manager, the association 
buys for cash any produce which the 
farmer wants to sell. This includes 
potatoes, other -vegetables, fruits, poul- 
try butter, eggs, etc. Part of the pro- 
duce, of course, is disposed of to the 
home trade at Stillwater, and the rest 
is shipped out to whatever markets 
happen to be the most favorable. The 
manager keeps in close touch with 
market centers such as Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Duluth, 
etc. The price paid to the producers 
is based on what the stuff will bring 
at the highest market. The only mar- 
gin figured on is enough to pay acttal 
expénses. 

As an example of how the community 
market often can pay better prices 
than can be obtained at nearby mar- 
kets, Mr. Braden said at one time some 
farmers brought him in some beans. 
He could have bought them for $3.50 a 
bushel, as that was all the local market 
justified. The price in Chicago, how- 
ever, was considerably higher, and he 
paid $4 a bushel for the beans. In the 
same way, other produce has been 
shipped to cities where the outlet was 
more profitable. 

The community marketing organiza- 
tion is developing a community buying 
plan. which brings about a considerable 
saving. Last season, more than 33,000 
trees and shrubs were sold to its mem- 
bers. The purchase to be made this 
season is estimated at 70,000. In buy- 
ing thru the organization, members 
were able to get from five to seven- 
foot apple trees at eight cents each. 
It is planned to extend this buying 
service so as to make a saving on the 
purchases as well as to make a maxi- 
mum profit on the sales. 

Farmers have a confidence in the 
community market that they can not 
place in private organizations conduct- 
ed solely for the profit of the stock- 
holders. When a farmer has anything 
to sell, he feels free to call up the com- 
munity market, to ask about prices and 
the best time to sell. He is given the 
unbiased opinion of the manager, who 
aims to keep him posted. Commission 
men often misrepresent market condi- 
tions, quoting prices higher than con- 
ditions warrant, simply to encourage 
shipment. When the stuff comes in, 
they write back excuses, telling about 
the sudden slump, and the shipper of- 
ten gets scarcely enough to pay freight 
on the produce. Those who have had 
such experiences appreciate the advan- 
tages of the community market plan, 
and the reliable advice they can get 
thru it. 

In handling perishable produce on so 
small a margin, the market runs a 
chance of not breaking even. It is 
backed by the Stillwater civic organ- 
izations, who promised to make good 
any loss sustained. The first year’s 
business resulted in a $400 loss, but 
last year enough profit was made to 
balance this item, and this year it 
starts business on its feet again. The 
two years of experience in handling 
such produce has given the manager 
a working basis, so that he probably 
will be able in the future to make just 
about enough profit to break even, 
without any loss or much of an accu- 
mulated profit. 

The three advantages of this market, 
as explained by Mr. Braden, are: It 
pays the farmer the market price at 
all times; it insures him a market for 
his stuff at all times, and it gives the 
producer an outlet for anything he sees 





fit to sell. The farmer who raises his 
crops must also be an efficient sales- 
man, if he is to realize a profit. Often 
he finds it difficult to keep in touch 
with his farm work and the market at 
the same time. One or the other is apt 
to be neglected. With the community 
market, he knows he will not have to 
peddle his stuff all over the city, and 
then possibly have to haul it home 
again. He simply takes it to market, 
gets his money, and goes home again, 
feeling that he has been paid as high 
a price as the market justified. 


Winter Killing of Alfalfa 


Two years ago this spring, the Iowa 
station, at Ames, planted several hun- 
dred different varieties of alfalfa, in 
small plots, side by side. Practically 
all of the different varieties came thru 
the first winter in excellent condition, 
but last winter, with its coat of ice, 
gave them a real test. Just before the 
winter came on, one-half of all the 
plots had been clipped close to the 
ground with a lawn mower, so as to 
make the trial more rigorous. This 
spring, it was found that some of the 
varieties had completely winter killed; 
the Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and 
Spanish varieties were the hardest hit. 
Some of the Kansas sorts were badly 
damaged, while others came thru in 
fair condition, and one or two did splen- 
didly. It seems that under ordinary 
conditions, over the southern half of 
Iowa, Kansas alfalfa seed should do 
fairly well. -But the Nebraska alfalfa 
proved to be distinctly hardier than 
the Kansas, and the Dakota alfalfas, in 
turn, proved to be hardier than the Ne- 
braska alfalfas. However, the worst 
of the Dakota alfalfas was not quite so 
good as the best of the Kansas. The 
Utah alfalfas, on the whole, seem to 
be inferior to the Kansas alfalfas, and 
the Montana sorts did not come thru 
as well as those from Dakota. One 
seed firm in the Dakotas, which makes 
a special business of breeding alfalfa, 
came thru with colors flying, several 
of its varieties showing not a particle 
of winter killing, even where the plants 
had been clipped close late last fall. 

There is great variation in the varie- 
ties of alfalfa, and it is time that the 
seed growers of Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas were establishing definite 
pedigreed strains. 








Rape 


Rape bids fair to become one of the 
most renowned plants of a rather fa- 
mous family. It comes from the Bras- 
sica family, which has furnished us 
with cabbage, cauliflower, kale, tur- 
nips, rutabagas, and kohl-rabi. Taste 
a rape leaf, and you will at once un- 
derstand that the relationship is close. 
Mark Twain said that the cauliflower 
is a cabbage with a college education. 
‘Rape might then be said to be cabbage 
with a high school education. Some 
uneducated people occasionally become 
better known and more useful than 
their educated relatives, and there is 
a chance that rape may become a more 
valuable plant, in the corn belt at least, 
than eabbage, cauliflower, or any oth- 
er of the Brassicas. 

Rape furnishes splendid pasture the 
same year it is seeded. That is all it 
is good for. The stockman who is short 
on pasture is the only one who has any 
use for it. The hog man appreciates 
rape most. The sheep man also likes 
rape, but is not quite so enthusiastic, 
because rape sometimes causes bloat. 
Rape makes good pasture for cattle, 
but the cattle injure it by tramping, 
and, unless care is taken, there is a 
chance of rape causing bloat, and also 
a taint in the milk of dairy cows. For 
hogs, therefore, rape is splendid; for 
sheep, it is good, and for cattle and 
horses, it is fair.. 

Sow rape at any time of year, from 
early spring until the first of August. 
Begin pasturing it when it is two 
months old, or fourteen inches high, 
In buying seed, be sure and get the 
Dwarf Essex variety. There are sev- 
eral other sorts, with seed just about 
like the Dwarf Essex, which flower the 
same year they are grown, and are 
worth not more than half as much. Sow 
at the rate of four to six pounds per 
acre. If you are intending to hog or 
sheep down corn, by all means broad- 
cast four or five pounds of rape seed 
per acre at the time of the last culti- 
vation. If you wish to economize in 
seed, you might put the rape in with 
a single horse wheat drill. 

Rape pasture is richer in protein 





than almost any other pasture, alfalfa 
and clover not excepted. Some animals 
do not relish it at first, but generally 
they soon learn to like it. Rape fur- 
nishes the cheapest and best of all the 
temporary hog and sheep pastures. 
There should be twice as much rape 
grown as at present on the stock farms 
of the corn belt. However, it is only a 
temporary substitute for alfalfa or clo- 
ver pastures. 


Secretary Wilson Goes East 


Ex-Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson has accepted the presidency of 
an organization which is to be known 
as the National Agricultural Society. It 
is composed of a number of prominent 


men in the east, among them being T. 
Coleman Dupont, W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Governor Henry C. Stuart of Virginia, 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of 
New York, Robert ©. Fairbairn, of the 
International Paper Company; Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern 
Railroad; James J. Hill, and many oth- 
er wealthy men. Practically all of them 
have a very direct interest in agricul- 
ture. Mr. Dupont, for example, is a 
breeder of dairy cattle. Governor Stu- 
art is the largest grower of beef cattle 
in the south. There are a few western 
men identified with the organization, 
among them being John A. Spoor, of 
the Union Stock Yards Company, of 
Chicago; N. H. Gentry, a well-known 
Missouri swine and cattle breeder, and 
Peter Jansen, *the sheepman of Ne- 
braska. 

The purpose of the organization is 
said to be the improvement of agricul- 
tural conditions thruout the country. 
In his address upon accepting the pres- 
idency, Secretary Wilson said that the 
society will seek to coédrdinate all that 
is being done in the way of agricultural 
betterment, and bring it closer to the 
individual. While announcement has 
not yet been made, we are informed 
that the society will shortly begin the 
publication of a monthly paper devoted 
to agriculture. 

Altho now in his eightieth year, Sec- 
retary Wilson is in rugged health. The 
past two years, he has spent quietly in 
Tama county. No man in the United 
States is better qualified by experience 
and training to head a society of the 
kind indicated. He will be able to guide 
its work in practical channels, and his 
thousands of Iowa friends will trust 
that he may be spared to them for 
many years. 








Cultivating Alfalfa in Relation 
to Diseased Roots 


It has been claimed that it is “bad 
policy to cultivate alfalfa with the disk 
harrow, for the reason that the disks 
cut open the crowns, and thus prepare 
the way for entrance of disease germs. 
The spring-tooth harrow has been quite 
generally advised in* preference to the 
disk, because it is supposed to cut open 
the crowns less. 

While talking with Professor Hughes 
of the Iowa station, we were informed 
that some time since, he had com- 
pared three different plots of alfalfa. 
One had received no cultivation; an- 
other had been disked, and the other 
harrowed with a spring-tooth harrow. 
One thousand plants were dug out of 
each plot and compared. It was found 
that all the plants of all of the plots 
were more or less diseased, and that 
there was no difference between the 
three plots in this respect, altho the 
plots which had been cultivated were 
growing much more vigorously. 

It seems that no one need have any 
fear about cultivating alfalfa. Go in 
with a disk or spring-tooth harrow, and 
tear it up to your heart’s content after 
each cutting. You will get rid of large 
amounts of blue grass, and give the 
alfalfa a new lease on life. 





Spoiled Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some corn in a ten-foot crib, 
which has spoiled somewhat in the 
middle, and I have some shelled corn 
which is quite musty, and has heated 
considerably. Is it all right to feed this 
corn to cattle, horses and hogs? Some 
say that the mold is liable to poison 
stock, But I have been feeding it, and 
my neighbors have been doing the 
same.” 

There is danger in feeding such corn, 





but ordinarily we would expect no ge. 
rious results. However, when feeding 
such stuff, it is wise to prepare for 
trouble, and to keep one’s eyes open 
for the first symptoms of anything 
wrong. The greatest danger is with 
horses, and the least with hogs. ff 
oats are fairly cheap, we would feeq 
very little if any of this corn to horses 
but would try to get rid of most ot it to 
the cattle and hogs. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had trouble in 
feeding such corn. We suggest that 
those who have had trouble, not only 
write to us, but also to the veterinary 
department of the State Agricultura] 
College, at Ames. 





Treating Seed Corn to Pre. 


vent Insect Damage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have some timothy sod ground 
which I am going to plant to corn. | 
have been told by some people that if 
I would sprinkle coal oil on the corn 
as I put it in the planter boxes, the 
worms would not bother the corn after 
it is planted. What is your advice on 
this matter?” 

Kerosene, carbolic acid, spirits of 
camphor, sulphur, and many other 
things have been advised for treating 
seed corn. None of them seem to keep 
away insects-unless used in sufficient 
strength to harm the seed. One of our 
readers, in our issue of May 5th, says 
that for three years he used a solution 
of coal tar dip, made by dissolving two 
tablespoonfuls of the dip in a gallon 
of water. He soaks the corn in this 
solution for two minutes, and then 
spreads it out to dry. His claim is that 
since he began using this treatment, 
three years ago, he has not been both- 
ered with cut-worms, altho he _ has 
planted corn on land where he would 
ordinarily expect cut-worm damage, 
We are not convinced that this treat- 
ment is altogether successful, but sug- 
gest that those of our readers who are 
of an experimental turn of mind, try it 
out on a few acres in comparison with 
untreated corn. 

At the Kansas station, they tried 
treating their seed corn with coal tar, 
We know of no definite experiments, 
however, which prove that the coal tar 
gave sufficiently good results to pay 
for the trouble of applying it to the 
seed. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 











FORMER PRESIDENT TAFT SPEAKS ON GOOD CITIZENSHIP. In March Fx-President Taft delivered three addresses on citizenship and kindred subjects before the students at the 
Towa Agricult ural College. The photograph gives some idea of the size of the audiences which heard him, His addresses were received with marked favor. Mr. Taft has a particularly happy way 
of speaking, and he had no difficulty in at once establishing sympathetic relations between himself and his vast audiences. It is estimated that the average attendance at these addresses was 


more than three thousand, | Since retiring to private life Mr. Taft is a member of the faculty of Harvard college. His classes require only about half of the week, which leaves him free for many 
public addresses and short lecture tours. 
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IN CORN CONTINUOUSLY FOR 14 YEARS, AVERAGE 27 BUS. ROTATION OF CROPS, CORN EVERY FIFTH YEAR AVERAGE 58 BUS. 

These two photos were taken the same day in adjoining fields of corn which had heen planted on the same day and cultivated exactly alike. One field had been in corn for fourteen success- 
ive years without any change in crops or the addition of any fertilizers or manure, The average yield was twenty-seven bushels per acre. The other field had been under a five-year rotation as 
follows: Corn and manure; wheat; timothy and clover; meadow; pasture; oats. The average yield was fifty-eight bushels for the years this field was in corn. The difference in the physical 
condition of the soil in these two adjoining fields was striking. The field planted continuously in corn was soggy and inclined to dry out quickly and bake after rains. The other was mellow, full 
of humus and “‘lively.””. The Minnesota Experiment Station conducted this test to demonstrate Lhe necessity of a crop rotation and manure to maintain soil fertility. 











their PREN( if] DEFENDERS OF VERDUN. Certain French regiments which had won distinction in the defense of Verdun were withdrawn from the front for a brief rest while fresh troops took 

ar aphes CS. At St. Dic ver these regiments were reviewed by General Joffre, who hailed them as national heroes. The battle of V erdun has develope d into the most terrific struggle of the Great 
considers us illcontinues. Estimates by the best authorities place the total combined loss at bet ween 300.00 yand 400.000 men upto May th. Verd inhas been a great fortress for centuries and was 
Wheth« ip: PERI All fortifications are now obsolete, and Verdun is defended by elaborate trenches and earthworks, 


nable until the invention of the modern siege guns and high explosive shells. 
Both sides make conflicting claims, and it now looks like another deadlock. 


© Germans will be ultimately successful at Verdun is not clear at this writing. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


BY CLIFFORD THORNE 


You can stand on the bluffs at Keo- 
kuk, and look out into three states— 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. Within 
the boundaries of those three states 
we find the following: 

The center of the number of farms in 
the entire United States. 

he center of the total area in farms. 
he center of improved acreage. 

The center of farm values. 

The center of corn production. 

ihe center of wheat production. 

The center of oat production. 

The center of production of six ce- 
reals. 

The center of gross farm income. 

We are today in the very heart of 
the region which produces the food 
products for the American nation. 

To the south of us, in Louisiana, is 
the center of cotton production on the 
American continent. 

Next in importance to being located 
close to the center of production, it is 
well for the industrial development of 
a community that it shall be located 
close to the center of population, or, in 
other words, close to the center of 
consumption. 

For a century, the center of popula- 
tion has been moving steadily west- 
ward. It has long been headed for the 
Mississippi valley. You, or some of 
your friends, will live to see the center 
of populafion in the United States lo- 


cated on the Mississippi river. It will 
strike the Mississippi at some point 
between Keokuk and St. Louis. This 


forecast is based upon the information 
contained in the following table, which 
shows the constant, steady westward 
movement of the center of population 
in the United States during the last 
ene hundred and twenty years. It has 
ngt varied one-half of one degree from 
the thirty-ninth degree of latitude for 
over a century. 


The table shows the year, the ap- 
proximate location of the center of 
population, and the movement west- 
ward in miles, during each ten-year 
period: 

1790—23 miles east of Baltimore, 
Maryland 

1800—18 miles west of Baltimore, 
Maryland ......... ees, | | 

1810—40 miles northwest by west of 
Washington, D. C. .........¢ 36 

1820—16 miles north of Woodstock, 
eee 

1830—19 miles west—southwest of 
Moorefield, in the present 
state of West Virginia .....39 

1840—16 miles south of Clarksburg, 


in the present state of West 


PRN GAOL Sei nin deeea er oeed »D 
1850—23 miles southeast of Parkers- 
burg, in the present state of 
West Virginia .............55 
1860—20 miles south of Chillicothe, 
See ee ee ee 81 
1870—48 miles east by north of Cin- 
PONE, COED cscs ccna cee 42 
1880—8 miles west by south of Cin- 
eC) eS | 
1890—20 miles east of Columbus, 
ES ee ee ree .48 
1900—6 miles southeast of Columbus, 
ES See a 14 
1910—4™% miles south of Unionville, 
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Indiana 


The center of industry in this coun- 
try is rapidly shifting. 

The strategic value of being located 
close to the heart of production and 
close to the center of consumption on 
the American continent, is gradually 
sinking into the consciousness of the 
business men of this nation. Already 
our greatest financiers have grasped 
this fact. 

Two of the strongest financial insti- 
tutions in the United States are the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
the Standard Oil Company. 

When the Steel Company built its 
mammoth new plant, the largest in the 
world, they selected Gary, Indiana, a 
point just outside of Chicago, in the 
Mississippi valley. 

When the Standard Oil Company es- 
tablished what are said to be two of 
the greatest refineries in the world, 
they selected Whiting, Indiana, anoth- 
er point just outside of Chicago, and 
Sugar Creek, just outside of Kansas 
City, Missouri, bofh points being lo- 
cated in the Mississippi valley. 

These keen, far-sighted capitalists 
of America, who can not be excelled 








the world over, are appreciating the 
importance of locating their plants in 
this middle-western section of the Uni- 
ted States. And the owner of the east- 
ern factory preparing to construct a 
new plant, additional to others, must 
reckon with the future competitor who 
builds his plant in the Mississippi val- 
ley. The result will be that the shrewd- 
est, the most far-sighted, will build 
their plants out here, and beat their 
competitors to it. 

We are all acquainted with the tre- 
mendous size and importance of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and the Twin Cities. 
A few comparisons will quickly show 
what a great factor in the world’s mar- 
kets the cities of New Orleans and Gal- 
veston have become. Under normal 
conditions, the United Stafes exports 
more domestic raw cotton than all the 
rest of the world put together, and New 
Orleans, with Galveston, export more 
than the total from all other districts 
in America. 

New Orleans and Galveston export 
more raw cotton than all the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and her prin- 
cipalities, in times of peace; and if 
you subtract the latter from the 
world’s production, those two cities ex- 
port more than all the rest of the mar- 
kets of the world put together. 

These facts have their undesirable 
features. It is unfortunate that we do 
not finish a larger portion of this prod- 
uct. This will undoubtedly be true in 
the future. The relative economic ad- 
vantage of making the finished product 
closer to the source of supply will ulti- 
mately make the south a more serious 
factor in the world's markets than the 
New England states can ever hope to 


become. It has been a hard struggle 
for the southern states to overcome 


the serious handicap forced upon them 
by the ravages of the Civil war. That 
they have succeeded in a remarkable 
manner is true. As late as 1870, the 
portion of capital invested, raw prod- 
ucts used, and finished products manu- 
factured by the southern states, com- 
pared to the total in the United States, 
was far below their relative portion in 
1860. Not until 1905 did they com- 
pletely recover their former relative 
position in the manufactures of the ng- 
tion. Considering the great strides 
taken in the United States during those 
forty years, makes this fact all the 
more notable. We can expect great 
things in the southern states during 
the next few decades, after the Euro- 
pean war has ceased, and things have 
once more settled down to their nor- 
mal condition. 

As a presage of what may possibly 
be expected in other lines, it is inter- 
esting to note the marked advance in 
the refining of sugar during recent 
years. In 1890, Louisiana had thirty- 
eight establishments devoted to the 
manufacture of sugar, the value of the 
products being $12,603,913; in 1909, 
Louisiana had 209 such establishments, 
producing $63,775,200 worth of sugar 





world is located in Louisiana, in the 
Mississippi valley. 

The greatest live stock market in 
the world is at Chicago; we are still 
in the Mississippi valley. 

The largest flour mills in the nation 
are located in Minnesota, in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

The largest corn products manufac- 
turing plant in the world is said to 
be located at Argo, Illinois. This be- 
longs to the Corn Products Refining 
Company, and is a part of the property 
belonging to the glucose trust. The 
greatest independent glucose manufac- 
turing establishment in the world also 
is located on the Mississippi river. 

The center of manufactures will ul- 
timately seek the center of production 
and the center of consumption. 


The center of manufactures moved 
westward from 1880 to 1900, twice as 
fast as the center of population. This 
point has not been located since 1900 
Today it is probably in the western 
portion of Ohio. During the twenty 
years preceding 1880, it only moved 
westward thirty-five miles. During the 
next twenty years, it moved approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. The center of manufactures has 
moved along a zone lying between the 
fortieth and the forty-first degree of 
latitude. 

For the foregoing reasons, before the 
twentieth century closes, I believe the 
center of manufactures will be located 
on the Mississippi river, between Keo- 
kuk and Burlington. 

The factors in the case must be 
given their due consideration. Many 
of our great industrial leaders also own 
large interests in our railroads, and 
this situation is liable to continue. 

It is to the interest of the railroads 
to have a long haul on the raw product, 
and a long haul on the finished prod- 
uct. With leather and cotton produced 
in the west and south, and our shoe 
factories and cotton mills located in 
New England, the railroads get a dou- 
ble haul of the shoes and clothing worn 
+y the western and southern pro- 
ducers. 

The men interested in those eastern 
factories, and real estate, and railroads, 
will desire to forestall a possible fu- 
ture competitor on the Mississippi 
river. They will be slow to revolution- 
ize the present scheme of things. The 
first men who are broad-gauged enough 
to appreciate the situation to its full, 
and to act, will reap the greatest re- 
wards. 

It may be set down as a fundamental 
law in the science of commerce that 
the center of manufacturing will ulti- 
mately hug close to the center of pro- 
duction and the center of consumption. 
Already we see this law in operation; 
because the statistics of our federal 
government portray the significant fact 


that in the United States these three 
centers are getting closer and closer 
together. 
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MAP SHOWING CENTERS OF PRODUCTION AND POPULATION. 


Circles show center of production, as follows: No. 1, center of number of farms; No. 2, cen- 
ter of improved acreage; No. 3, center of cereals: No. 4, center of farm values; No. 5. center of 
total area of farms: No. 6, center of cotton products; No. 7, center of corn products: No. 8, cen- 
ter of wheat products: No. 9, center of oats production; No. 10, center of gross farm income. 

Stars, beginning at the right of the map and running towards the left, show how the center 
of population has shifted westward by decades from 1790 to 1910. 








ture industrial center of the United 
States. 

I know that day is coming; it is 
coming just as surely, just as certainly, 
as the sun will shine tomorrow. The 
value of being located close to the 
center of production and close to the 
center of consumption can have but 
one inevitable result. The only idea 
I suggest is that the sooner this na- 
tion fully grasps the intrinsic value of 
that thought, and acts accordingly, the 
sooner that day will be here. 

The pulsations of the commercial 
life of the continent will radiate from 
the Mississippi river, here along the 
great waterways of a continent, and on 
the western prairies, where the food- 
stuffs and clothing for humanity are 
produced in rich abundance. 

We have produced great men as well 
as great mills and factories, out here 
on these western prairies. 

When America was looking around 
for a man to commence the stupendous 
task of building the Panama canal, 
and starting things in the right way, 
she came to the Mississippi valley for 
Theodore P. Shonts. When the world 
wanted to laugh, it came to the Mis- 
sissippi valley for a fellow they called 
Mark Twain. When America wanted 
a soldier, she came to the Mississippi 
valley for one of the greatest warriors 
of the nineteenth century—General 
yrant. When America wanted a states- 
man to guide her destiny when the life 
or death of this nation was at stake, 
she came to the Mississippi valley for 
that peerless leader, Abraham Lincoln. 

Traditions now growing old and faint 
and far away, still hover about the 
classic shores of the Mississippi. Tales 
of chivalry and bravery lend a roman- 
tic charm to the stately Father of Wa- 
ters. There was a compact between 
the Sacs, and the Foxes, and the Iowas, 
that if a member of one tribe should 
kill one of the latter tribe, he should 
be delivered up to the latter tribe. One 
time, along about the year 1819, a Sac 
brave killed an Indian belonging to the 
Iowas. According to agreement, a party 
of Sac Indians went to get their of- 
fending member who had committed 
the murder. They found him ill, and 
his brother offered his own life in his 
stead. According to custom, as he ap- 
proached the Iowas, he bravely went 
forward, singing his death-song. The 
body of Sac braves who had accom- 
panied him part way, now that he was 
delivered over to the Iowas, presently 
were amazed to see him returning alive 
—riding a horse and leading another 
one. His noble act of self-sacrifice for 
his brother’won the heart of the enemy, 
and they sent him back home with 
presents. This tale of Indian chivalry 
rivals in charm the legend of Damon 
and Pythias. 

At one time, the Indians on the west 
side of the Mississippi became anxious 
to wage war against the whites, as the 
followers of Black Hawk were doing. 
This was against Keokuk’s judgment. 
Finally the far-sighted old chieftain 
told his men that he would lead them 
against the whites on condition that 
“we first put our wives and children 
and old men gently to sleep in that 
slumber that knows no waking this 
side of spirit land, for we go upon the 
long trail which has no turn.” 

Doctor Sabin tells us of an old tra- 
dition that when Jacques Cartier dis- 
covered the St. Lawrence, a chief said 
to him: 

“Still farther toward the setting sun 
is another great river, which flows to 
the land from which the sweet winds 
of the southwest bring us health and 
happiness, and where there is neither 
cold nor sorrow.” 

In 1835, De Tocqueville, a man fa- 
miliar with the Rhine and the stately 
habitations of England, Rome, Austria, 
and the principal civilized countries of 
the globe, made the following state- 
ment: 

“The valley of the Mississippi is, 
upon the whole, the most magnificent 
dwelling-place which God has prepareé 
for man’s abode.” 

In future years it will be as tho the 
first settlers had located on the banks 
of the Mississippi, instead of on the 
Atlantic coast. Universities, factories, 
cities, the greatest in the nation, wil 
be found here. Along the banks of 
the Father of Waters will be the cenl- 
ter of American life. 
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Coin With Cowpeas 


A central lowa correspondent writes: 

“\Vould you advise planting Whip- 
por will cowpeas in corn at the time 
of planting the corn? I can put on an 
extra planter and drop the cowpeas in 
the shoes, so that they will check out 
with the corn. Would you drop cow- 
peas in both rows, or only in one? I 
was thinking of running lambs in the 
corn, and also pigs. Would you drop 
cowpeas with the corn which is to be 
used as silage?” 

For both hogging down and sheeping 
down, we much prefer rape to cowpeas 


or soy beans. The acre cost of seed- 
ing is much less with rape, and the 
growth is generally greater. Moreover, 
rape is not killed by the first frost in 
the fall, and oftentimes furnishes feed 
weil into November, or even December. 
Rape may be broadcasted just ahead of 
the last cultivation, at the rate of four 
to six pounds per acre, or it may be 
drilled in a little later with a single- 
horse wheat drill, at the rate of three 
or four pounds per acre. 

If for any reason it is impractical to 
use rape, we would consider it good 
practice to use either cowpeas or soy 
beans, and as a general proposition we 
believe the most practical time to plant 
cowpeas or soy beans, under corn belt 
conditions, is at the same time the corn 
is being planted. We are now speaking 
of corn which is to be hogged down or 
sheeped down. For silage purposes, we 
rather have our doubts about the ad- 
visability of planting cowpeas or soy 
beans with corn. Some Iowa men who 
have tried it are firmly convinced that 
it pays; there is not much experiment- 
al evidence available. Personally, we 
rather doubt if the cowpeas and soy 
beans add enough to the value of the 
silage to pay for the cost of the seed, 
the extra bother of planting, and the 
extra bother of harvesting. Over the 
northern half of the corn belt, cowpeas 
and soy beans have very little place, 
except possibly on unusually warm, 
sandy soils. 


a 





National Agricultural Orga- 
nization Society 


At the national conference on mar- 
keting and farm creidts, which was 
held in Chicago last November, a com- 
mittee was appointed to undertake the 
formation of a national agricultural 
organization society. This committee 
has since been at work, and has now 
put out a provisional constitution and 
by-laws for an _ organization to be 
known as the National Agricultural 
Organization Society. The purposes of 
this society are set forth in Article II 
of the proposed constitution, as_ fol- 
lows: 

Article I1l—Section 1 
©, S. shall be 


(a) To cobperate with central bodies and 


The objects of the 
KY’ 


local branches of societies or other asso- 
ciations, for the promotion of ‘better 
farming, better business, and better liv- 
ing.”’ 


(bp) To organize agriculture and other 
rural industries in the United States on 
cooperative lines, 

(c) To examine into the methods of pro- 
duction and distribution of farm products, 
with a view of evolving a system of great- 
er economy and efficiency in handling and 
marketing the same. 

(d) To encourage and promote the co- 
Operative organization of farmers and of 
those engaged in allied industries for mu- 
tual help in the distribution, storing, and 
marketing of produce. 

(e) To aid in the economical transfer of 
agricultural produce from the producer to 
the consumer. 

(f) To supply instructors and lecturers 
upon the subject of codperation among 
farmers, auditing and accounting experts, 
and legal advice in matters relating to 
organization, 

{g) To issue reports, pamphlets and in- 
Structions that will help in spreading 
knowledge of the best means of rural bet- 
terment and organization. 

‘h) To encourage and codperate with 
educational institutions, federal and state 
departments, societies, educational cen- 
ters, etc., in all efforts to solve the ques- 
tions of rural life, rural betterment and 
agricultural finance and marketing and 
distribution of produce, and the special 
application of the facts and methods dis- 
Covered to the conditions existing among 
the farmers of America, and to the solu- 
tion of the problem of increasing cost of 
iving, 
tak eee investigate the land conditions 
ant se tenure with a view to working 
reli a eee equitable and fairer sys- 
to a dealing with this problem so vital 

* Social and economic well-being of 
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Lhe ck of the Rite 


HE leader in the field! The 
tire that has meant Most 
Miles per Dollar to Firestone 
users for sixteen years—now given 
added values in this new design and 
color combination, Red Side Wall 
with Black Tread, the trade-mark 


Experienced car-owners appreciate the 
fact that every Firestone Tire has 
maximum values built into it, more 
rubber, tougher tread, more fabric, 


The Firestone tread absorbs the jolts 
and vibrations and the riding is easy. 


There is extra mileage as well as safety 
and security in the -holding power of 
Specify it for 


Specialized production and distribution 
and the law of volume in America’s larg- 
|) est exclusive tire factory give you this 
| extra Firestone quality at only average 
Your dealer has Firestones or 


Free Offer 


Send the name of your dealer and the 
make of your tires and get our Rubber- 
i} ized Tube Bag FREE. Also copy of our 
| pamphlet, ““Wayto More Mileage,” No.15. 


|| Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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(j) To call from time to time such con- 
ferences or conventions as will carry out 
the above-mentioned objects. 

Section 2—-The N. A. O. S. shall have 
full powers to do the things necessary or 
expedient for the accomplishment of all 
the objects specified in its by-laws. 


From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that the purpose of the society is both 
to encourage the formation of farmers’ 
cooperative associations along intelli- 
gent and thoroly tried out lines, and to 
federate them thru a national organiza- 
tion, which will be in touch with the 
various sntaller organizations, and thru 
which they can bring their influence 
to bear for their common needs. It is 
not the purpose of the national society 
to displace any existing organization. 
On the contrary, it proposes to aid 
them in every way possible. 

While the first general meeting of 
the new society will not be held until 
the coming fall, at the time of the na- 
tional conference on marketing and 
farm credits, the committee which has 
matters in charge temporarily, has al- 
ready arranged for a beginning of its 
preparatory work. Temporary general 
offices have been established in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, under the charge of 
Charles W. Holman, secretary. He will 
be glad to hear from agricultural or- 
ganizations of all kinds, and to place 
the services of the new society at their 
disposal. A corps of experts is now 
available to promote the organization 
of codperative associations. A _ refer- 
ence and research department is col- 
lecting facts of importance bearing on 
codperative work. A legal @epartment 
is prepared to assist any codperative 
association in drafting articles of in- 
corporation and constitutions to con- 
form to state and federal lews. A num- 
ber of instructors, lecturers and or- 





ganizeré are now available, and will go 














out to communities where desired, and 
assist in organization work. 

In the opinion of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
this National Agricultural Organization 
Society will render a_ tremendously 
valuable service to western agriculture, 
and we trust that all local organiza- 
tions will put themselves in touch with 
it, and take advantage of the opportu- 
nities for service which it offers. 





Rain Gauge 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are interested in rainfall in this 
locality, and wish to measure it with 
a rain gauge. Can you tell me how to 
make one? Where could I buy one? 
What would it cost?” 

For ordinary purposes, rain may be 
measured with sufficient accuracy by 
means of a common tin can, or tin cup, 
provided only that the shape is per- 
fectly cylindrical, and that the sides 
neither draw in nor flare out at the 
top. The tin can or tin cup should be 
placed where it will catch the average 
amount of rainfall. Naturally, this will 
not be under the eaves of the house 
nor in the shelter of a tree, but rather 
out in the open. The gauge must also 
be secured in some way so that it will 
not be tipped over, either by wind or 
animals. After the rain is over, mea- 
sure the amount of rainfall with an 
ordinary ruler. By using a little com- 
mon sense, the average man can keep 
a fairly accurate record of the rainfall 
with a tin can and a common ruler. 

But the man who wishes to be really 
accurate should buy a government rain 
gauge. This costs about $8, but regis- 
ters rainfall accurately to the hun- 
dredth of an inch. 

Keeping a record of the rainfall is a 





very simple yet fascinating task. Dur- 
ing the months of July and August, it 
is especially interesting to follow the 
rainfall, for at that time an inch or 
two difference in the rainfall will make 
a vast difference in the corn crop. In 
fact, it is possible to predict quite ac- 
curately the size of the corn crop if we 
know the amount of rainfall during 
July and August. 


Cowpeas for Hay 


A central 
writes: 

“I would like advice concerning cow- 
peas. We are tenants, and have no clo- 
ver, but only wild hay to feed our 
cows. We have grown a little millet. 
How do cowpeas compare with millet? 
How much seed would you use per 
acre? When would you seed, and how 
would you harvest?” 

Cowpeas produce a very nice quality 
of hay, but the yield is not large, and 
the expense of production is high. In 
preference to cowpeas, over the north- 
ern half of the corn belt, except pos- 
sibly on warm, sandy land, we advise 
sorghum, Sudan grass or millet. We 
ordinarily give first choice to sorghum. 

Cowpeas generally are drilled in 
thickly or broadcasted at the rate of 
a bushel to six pecks per acre. They 
may be seeded any time in June, on a 
seed bed prepared as for corn. Har- 
vest comes in September, when the 
lower leaves are beginning to turn yel- 
low, and the first pods are beginning to 
ripen. Handle cowpeas for hay in 
about the same way as you would clo- 
ver. The crop, however, is harder to 
cure than clover. The yield of cow- 
peas ordinarily will be not quite half 
as much as sorghum, Sudan grass or 
millet. 


Iowa correspondent 
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For eight years, W. P. Snyder, di- 
rector of the North Platte, Nebraska, 
experiment station, with his associates, 
has been studying dry farming meth- 
ods. The North Platte station is lo- 
cated three hundred miles west of the 
Missouri river. art of the station 
land is second bottom, part very rough 
buffalo grass pasture land, and part 
high table land. It is on the latter that 
these experiments in dry farming 
methods have been conducted. The av- 
erage rainfall at North Platte is in the 
neighborhood of eighteen inches, which 
is considerably more than in the coun- 
try further west, where thousands of 
Towa farmers have gone to practice dry 
farming. 

Here is a summary of the bulletin, 
which contains the reports of these 
eight years’ experiments: 

“The results of eight years of care- 
ful experimentation thruout a series of 
unfavorable years, indicate that the 
common methods of growing crops in 
this region—the results of thirty years’ 
experimentation and observation by in- 
telligent farmers are founded on 
sound principles of economic produc- 
tion. Moisture conditions are so all- 
powerful in controlling yields that till- 
age methods, rotations, crop sequences, 
and soil fertility are all thrown into 
the background. The changes in the 
weather conditions from season to sea- 
son, and from day to day of each sea- 
son, are so radical and so various that 
one system of tillage may succeed one 
year, and another system succeed the 
next year. However, there are a few 
rather broad principles that apply to a 
wide range of conditions covering the 
medium and also many of the extreme 
conditions. All of these principles are 
subject to modifications, as there are 
no set and fast- rules. It has been rath- 
er clearly established that moisture is 
the chief factor controlling crop pro- 
duction in this region. There seems 
to be an excess of fertility over avail- 
able moisture at the present time. 
Therefore, any expense incurred for 
the purpose of maintaining or increas- 
ing the fertility is largely a loss so 
far as the yields of the succeeding 
crops indicate. 

“Moisture is largely lost thru vege- 
tation rather than from the surface of 
the soil. The soil mulch assists in 
retaining moisture under certain con- 
ditions, but does not always retain suf- 
ficient moisture to pay the cost of 
maintaining an ideal mulch. Summer 
tilling of the land retains a part of the 
rainfall, and gives some_ security 
against drouth, but the cost of summer 
tilling has not been fully paid by in- 
creased yields of corn or spring grain. 
While the soil and crops respond to 
thoro methods of tillage, they do not 
respond sufficiently to extreme meth- 
ods of tillage to pay for the added ex- 
pense. 

“A of 


system tillage that does not 


permit the soil to be robbed of mois- | 


ture by vegetation which has no mar- 
ket value, and that keeps the surface 
of the soil from becoming hard and 
smooth, seems to accomplish the prac- 
tical ends of tillage. While more la- 
bor than is required to accomplish 
these ends may increase the yields, yet 
the increase is likely not to be suffi- 
cient to return as much for a unit of la- 
bor expended in the extreme tillage as 
in the less intensive and more practi- 
cal tillage. 

“Summer tillage and 
crops have increased the yields, but 
not the profits, because of the in- 
creased cost per acre. The results re- 
ported in this bulletin indicate that the 
less expensive methods give the great- 
er profits. As the yield per acre is in- 
creased beyond a certain normal, the 
cost per bushel, on the average, will be 
increased. 

“It is probable that the farmer who 
judiciously combined live stock farm- 
ing with grain production, secured a 
profit during the most unfavorable 
season.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that if you don’t have water, you 
can’t grow crops. With the average 
rainfall, fair crops can be grown, but 
no system of farming will take the 
place of water. Scanty rainfall can be 
made to go farther by dry farming 
methods, but these methods at times 
cost more than the increased yield will 
pay. 

The complete bulletin may be ob- 
tained free by any resident of Nebras- 
ka upon application to the agricultural 
experiment station, at Lincoln, E. A. 
Burnett, director. 


green manure 











Dry Farming Methods | How Pupils Like Consoli- 


. 
dation 

County Superintendent Shirley, of 
Kossuth county, lowa, recently asked 
each of the pupils of the Grant consoli- 
dated school how they liked the new 
system; how far they had to travel; if 
they suffered with the cold in severe 
weather, and various other questions. 
Each pupil was given a printed card, 
which had a space for replies, 102 of 
which were received. Fifty-nine of the 
answers were from boys, and forty- 
three of them from girls, the ages run- 
ning all the way from six to twenty- 
three years. 

In reply to the question as to how 
they liked the consolidated school, in 
comparison with the school they used 
to attend, practically all were in favor 
of the new system. None favored their 
old schools, where they often had to 
tramp thru mud and snow to get there. 

The pupils were asked if they suf- 
fered any from the cold in severe 
weather, and about two-thirds of them 
replied in the negative. Some of them 
seemed to feel the cold more than oth- 
ers, but there were only seven who 
said they really suffered. Half of those 
who said they did not mind cold, trav- 
eled more than three miles, while many 
of those who suffered had less than 
three miles to go. At any rate, none 
said they suffered more in getting back 
and forth in the school busses than 
they would in walking, or in having 
their parents take them. 

One of the questions inquired which 
they liked the best, riding in busses or 
walking, as they used to. Two girls 
objected to the busses in good weather, 
but preferred them when the roads 
were bad or the weather stormy. The 
rest were practically unanimous in fa- 
vor of the busses, three of the older 
pupils also being drivers. Ninety-eight 
of the 102 who answered had no trouble 
in meetings the busses in the morning, 


while two said they were troubled 
some. Two of them did not reply to 
the question. Most of them said the 


bus came clear to the house for them, 
while two had to walk from twelve to 
fifteen rods. One had to walk an eighth 
of a mile, seven a fourth of a mile, and 
one half a mile in summer. 

In answer to the question asking at 
what time they had to leave home in 
the morning, half of them said they did 
not have to be ready until 8 o'clock. As 
to the time of leaving, twenty left at 
8:30, seven at 8:15, twenty-four at &, 
eleven at 7:45. eighteen at 7:30, ten at 
7:15, eight at 7, three at 6:45, and one 
at 6:30. The time of leaving did not 
seem to be a hardship, but of course 
those who live on the far end of the 
route have to leave before those who 
live nearer the school, the same as 
they would have to do if they walked. 

Only ten pupils had to ride a total 








distance of six miles or more in get- 
ting back and forth. The extreme dis- 
tance was nine and a half miles. The 
school itself is within six miles of the 
four corners of Grant township, so that 
the pupils who have to travel the farth- 
est are those who pay tuition from an- 
other township, and who attend the 
Grant school because their own town- 
ships lack the latter’s educational ad- 
vantages. Five had to travel less than 
a mile, eighteen less than two miles, 
twenty-five less than three miles, fif- 
ten less than four miles, twenty less 
than five miles, and nine less than six 
miles. Five have seven miles to go, 
three have eight miles, and two the 
nine and one-half miles. The distance 
traveled includes both trips and side 
trips to pick up pupils not on the main 
routes. 

Three-fourths of the 
missed less than five days. While the 
question did not ask the pupils to 
state the cause of absence, it is under- 
stood that sickness this year has been 
the chief cause. Distance and bad 
roads during the very worst weather 
probably kept some away, but, on the 
other hand, many who lived the farth- 
est from the school have not missed a 
day. 

Summing up the eight questions and 
answers from the pupils’ point of view, 
it would seem that consolidation is the 
universal preference. Neither distance 
away nor time for starting in the 
morning seems an objection; they like 
the busses better than they do walk- 
ing; they miss less time than they did 
under the former system, and they suf- 
fer less from the cold. Superintendent 
Shirley feels that the answers from the 
pupils also express the answers from 
the parents, as it was noted that the 
few who answered negatively were 
pupils whose parents were known to 
be opposed to consolidation. 


Acid Phosphate for Clover 


A Michigan correspondent writes: 

“Is it safe to top dress a mixed clo- 
ver and timothy field with acid phos- 
phate? Will the acid phosphate do 
the timothy and clover any good? How 
much should be used per acre? Will 
the results be plainly seen?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
spread about 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate on a trial acre. If his soil is lack- 
ing in available phosphorus, it may be 
possible to see a marked difference be- 
tween the growth of the treated and 
untreated meadows. Both clover and 
alfalfa are very fond of plenty of phos- 
phorus in the soil, and there are no 
doubt many corn belt soils which will 
respond to applications of phosphorus 
in the form of acid phosphate or rock 
phosphate. However, it is impossible 
to tell in advance just what will hap- 
pen. The only thing to do is to make 
the experiment on a trial acre. 
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One dot = 1000 bushels 
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APPLES 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me your opinion as to 
where the best orchard land of lowa is 
located.” 

The map reproduced herewith indi- 


cates the distribution of apple produc- 
tion at the time of the last census. It 
will be noticed that southwestern Iowa 
furnishes the banner apple counties of 
the state. 

















SAVE ALL OF YOUR 
HAY AND ALFALFA 


They are worth too much money to waste. Pro- 

tect your stacks completely with 
FREELAND’S STACK 
Automatic COVER 

Pays for itselfin a hurry. Sold direct from fac- 

tory to farmer. Write for circular and our money-saving prices. 

The Freeland Mfg. Co., Blockton, Ia. 


MILLER HOG OILERS 


Thirty Days Free Trial—No Money Down 

The only oller operated as success- 
fully by small pigs as by large hogs. 
Most simple and economical. Only 
one small discharge for each hog ope- 
rating the oller. 


A FORCE FEED OILER 


No valves, rollers or spoons. Rain, 
dust and mud proof. Thousands be- 
ing sold makes low price. Order from 
thisad. Send no money. 
Catalog free. Get our prices on 
CRUDE OIL STOCK DIP. 


F. MILLER MFG. COMPANY 


621 Utica Bldg. 
DES MOINKS, IOWA 
Ask for hog feeding facts on 
Miller's Hog Feeder 
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VEVE capable salesmen to sell high grade 
lubricating oil and greases. Experience unnec- 
essary. SALES MGR., Box 759, Omaha, Neb. 


SEED CORN 


Field selected, rack dried in seed house where not 
allowed te freeze. E sell no crib corn. 


improved Reid’s Yellow Dent 

1915 crop—98%, test guaranteed. Price per bu., $4.50 
in ear, and $4.00 shelled and graded. In orders of 5 
bu. or more I allow 25c per bu discount, and tn or- 
ders of 15 bu. or more, 50¢ per bu. 

1914 crop—90% to 95% test guaranteed. Shelled and 
graded only at $2.50 per bu. straight. Prompt ship- 
ment made. Free catalog and samples 


WICKFIELD FARM, Box 6, Cantril, lowa 


' Seed Corn For Sale 


Pascal's Reid’s Yellow Dent, test 90%, 65.00 per bu.; 
individual ear tested, $7.00 per bu. Early yellow corn, 
1914 crop, test 90%, $4.00 per bu.; individual ear test 
ed, $6.00 per bu. Sold with the privilege of testing 
D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, Lowa 

















Seed Gorn For Sale 


White Silvermine and Golden Yellow. 98% test. 
Sold on 10 days approval test. Your money refunded 


if not satisfactory. 
GEO. H. TWOGOOD, Moville, Woodbury Co., la. 


COWPEAS 


Crop large, price low. Whippoorwill peas, $1.50 per 
bu.; mixed cowpeas, early varieties, mostly Whip- 
poorwills, $1.56. New crop, clean seed, germination 
90%, Sample on request 
«cc. R. CHAPIN, Mountain Home, Ark. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


FOR SALE, $3.00 per bu., f. 0. b. cars Salem; sacks 
20c. Every ear tested, all weak and dead thrown 
out. Ear tested seed cannot be sold for 61.50 or 82.00 
per bu. without a loss. 
». A. FENN, 





Salem, Iowa 
a" 


CHOICE QUALITY 
PRICED TO SELL 


SOY BEANS ‘ers. 


FOUTS BROS., CAMDEN, INDIANA 

100 Senator Dunjap Strawberry Plants, $! 
Delivered at your mall box. 

HUMBOLDT NURSERY CO., Humboldt. lowa 


SWEET 
for prices and information. 


CLOVER Er BaRTON. “Box 2 
SEE D CORN For Northern lows 


and Soutbern Minn. 
R. G. STOAKES, 


Traer, lows 
er ee 


Falls City Nursery, 








BUILDS Worn Out Soil. Has 
higher protein content than alfalfa. Write 


Falmouth, By. 
ae eee 








Our own growing; selected; 

tested; ask for our Corn 
Circular; it’s free. 

Falls City, Nebr- 

open REID AREER IE” 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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MAKING CONCRETE FENCE POSTS 


One of the slack-time jobs on the 
farm of J. B. Parmelee, of Iowa, is the 
meking of concrete fence posts, of 
which he now has 250 in use, in line 
fences on his farm in Hardin county. 
The first posts were made three years 
ago, and each year since he has re- 
placed part of the old fence with the 
concrete posts. The well-kept-up fence 
along the roadway adds considerably 
to the appearance of the farm, and 
there are no rotted-off or sagging 


The set of moulds, which is the only 
expense to concrete posts, outside of 
Jabor and material, cost $12, and with 
these moulds he can make ten posts 
at a time. While home-made moulds 
answer the purpose, Mr. Parmelee 


thought it would be the safest plan to 
buy a special set made by men who 
understood the business better than 


most farmers do. With these moulds, 
he has made as good and as durable 
posts as he could buy from regular 
cement factories. 

To make a set of ten posts, he uses 
two sacks of good Portland cement, 








are curing, several other batches can 
be made. A green post breaks very 
easily, and it must be handled care- 
fully. The strength increases with age, 
and at the end of three months it is 
safe to set them if they are not handled 
too roughly. In order to avoid any 
danger of breaking, however, Mr. Par- 
melee made up a batch last summer 
and fall He will use these this spring, 
and probably will be making some new 
ones to be used the following year. 
After being hardened, they are simply 
piled up the same as any other posts 
would be. 

The regular posts are 72 inches long, 
and taper from 4x5 inches at the bot- 
tom to 3x4 inches at the top. They are 
set in the ground from 30 to 36 inches. 
The corner posts are made in the place 
where they are to stand, a_ special 
mould being used. These posts are 
made square, tapering from 12 to 15 
inches at the bottom to about 10 inch- 
es at the top. The hole is dug first, 
and after the reinforcing wires are in 
place, the hole is filled with concrete 
up to a level with the surface. Then 
the mould is putin place, and filled up 
with mortar. Bracing posts are made 
at the same time, these being connected 














Concrete Posts on the Farm. 


which, at prices he has had to pay in 
the past, makes each post cost 8 cents 
for cement. The wire reinforcing costs 
approximately 5 cents a post, bringing 
the cost up to 18 cents. As he has his 
own sand and gravel, and has done the 
work at odd times, he has not included 
either in his bill of expense. He fig- 
ures, however, that he could hire all 
the labor, buy the sand and gravel, and 
turn out concrete posts at a cost not 
to exceed 25 cents each. 

The making of the posts themselves, 
with his equipment, is a very simple 
matter. One part of cement is mixed 
with two parts of gravel and three 
parts of sand. He is very particular to 
use only clean, sharp sand or gravel, 
but he does not wash it. The ingredi- 
ents are shoveled over two or three 
times, until there is a uniform mixture 
of the cement, sand and gravel. Then 
enough water is added to make the 
mixture fairly wet. The concrete 
should be wet enough to run well, but 
yet it should not be too sioppy. If it 
is too dry, such as could be used for 
flooring or foundations, it would not 
work so well in the moulds. 


Before pouring in any concrete, the 
moulds are oiled or rubbed with soap. 
This helps to keep the concrete from 
sticking to the moulds, and it makes a 
Smoother post than one would have 
otherwise. When an inch of thickness 
of concrete has been poured into the 
mold, one reinforcing wire is placed in 
each of the Tower Corners. Mr. Parme- 
lee uses No. 8 wire for this, and he has 
had no trouble with broken posts. The 
reinforcing wires must be as close to 
the corners as it is practical ‘to put 
them, but they shoud be within the 
concrete far enough so they won’t be 
exnosed if a small portion of the con- 
crete should break off. After the first 
two reinforcing wires are in place, 
More concrete is poured in and the 
moulds filled to within an inch of the 
Surface. Then a wire is put in each 
of the upper corners, and the moulds 
filled up with concrete. 

It takes approximately two hours to 
Make the ten posts, which Mr. Parme- 
lee leaves in the forms for three or 
four days. After being removed from 
the moulds, they are left to cure for 
three or four months, but while they 





with the corner posts. A corner post 
is left to harden as long as possible 
before it is subjected to any strain. 


Hog Pasture 

We don’t think of the hog as a graz- 
ing animal. He doesn’t take the same 
obvious pleasure in eating grass as 
does the horse or cow. The _ hog’s 
stomach is much like ours, and not 
adapted to large grass consumption. 
Nevertheless, the hog greatly appre- 
ciates green stuff, and pays liberally 
for it in increased health and more 
profitable gains. 

It takes spring pigs to properly ap- 
preciate pasture. For spring pigs, pas- 
ture makes an excellent substitute for 
a large part of the grain, at a time of 
year when grain is usually expensive. 
It promotes health and seems to help 
to prevent what is known as “chuffi- 
ness.” Also pasture, by making the 
digestive system more roomy, prepares 
the way for a better utilization of larg- 
er amounts of corn in the late fall. 
The ordinary pastures, even*blue grass 
and timothy, should have about as 
much value for spring pigs as an acre 
of corn. During May and June, blue 
grass is in its glory, and some Iowa ex- 
periments indicate that at this time of 
year it may be even bettér than alfalfa. 
But the outstanding ‘hog pastures are 
alfalfa, clover and rape. They are far 
ahead of blue grass during the latter 
part of the summer. 

But because hogs are so appreciative 
of pasture, we should not therefore 
limit their grain ration to the lowest 
possible point. Ordinarily, it seems to 
pay best to feed about three pounds of 
grain to each 100 pounds of live weight 
—and the man who wants to hit the 
October market before the fall drop 
occurs, had best feed to the limit. 

Remember that hogs appreciate pas- 
ture from now until snow flies. If you 
do not have any alfalfa, clover or rape 
to help out your blue grass during the 
latter part of the summer, get busy. 
Seed rape at once, at the rate of four 
to six pounds per acre. It will be ready 
to pasture two months from time of 
seeding. Try to get in shape so that 
next year you will have some clover or 
alfalfa pasture. 
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Equip Your Car With 


FISK 


NON-SKIDS 


—for the same reason you 
sharpshoe your horse 


ROTECTION against side slipping and skid- 

ding; a surer grip of the road in emergencies; 
—— to cope with all road conditions—good 
or bad. 


The strong traction tread of Fisk Non-Skids is the 
result of actual experiment on all sorts of roads— | 
rocky, rough, wet, sandy, oily, greasy, muddy 
—it grips evenly, uniformly, in all directions. 
You can drive with utmost confidence and safety. 


The price of Fisk Non-Skids 1s no more than the 
lain tread styles of many other makes—no tire 1s a 
igher quality or will give you greater mileage. 


And In Addition To All That 
There Is Fisk FREE Service 


More than 100 Direct Fisk Branches, covering the entire 
country, make Fisk Service quickly available to our 
85,000 dealers—and to you. Through your dealer you are 
sure of the promptest attention of the Fisk Branch in 
your ideal if you are handy to that branch, you 
can make use of Fisk FREE Service to motorists, whether 
you use Fisk Tires or not. Dismounting, inspection, air 
testing, inflation, reassembling, changing tubes and 
casings and so on—ALL free—no charge made except 
for actual repairs and supplies. 


Send for price list—or call on nearest branch. 
Complete list of branches on request. 


THe Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


of N. Y. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 
Branches in Des Moines, 911 W. Locust St— 
Cedar Rapids, 612 Second Ave.—Davenport, 320 
Harrison St.—Mason City, Main & 9th Sts.— 
Sioux City, 616 Fifth St.—Waterloo, 224 E. 5th 
St.— Peoria, 313 S. Jefferson St.—Omaha, 2403 
Farnam St.—St. Joseph, 811 Francis St. More 
than 100 Branches cover the United States— 
write for complete list. 


Time to Re-tire? H 
(Buy Fisk) 
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A Green Stack is Poor 
Bank Collateral 


When You Thresh with the 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


“there ain't no such thing”’ 











YOU SACK THE GRAIN AND 
GET THE MONEY 


You beat yourself with wasteful 
threshing. Don't advertise in- 
competency. 
A green stack does this every 
time, because it shows that your 
ent or your methods are 
wrong. 
With Red River Special thresh- 
ing, the stack can’t grow, but your 
bank account can and will. 
The Nichols & Shepard Company issue every 
year a mighty interesting little paper that 
many of your own neighbors write for. It is the 
Home Edition of the Red River Special cover- 
ing your region. Send for a copy and put in a 


request for the Big Catalog at the same time. 
Both are free, 


HICGHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY oF 


THRESHINC MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction | Engines 
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The one successful 
Binder Engine. At- 
tachments for any 
binder. Twohorses 
m easily pull ft bind- 

erin heavy grain,as 

engine drivessickle 


emg Light We Engines 


For All Farm Work 
Throttle Governed. Very 
matt weight. 4H.P.only 

190lbs. Forced water cool- 
ts 
feet ern ch 





























































CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY * 
Placed inside cho Ori 


_ itt 











SET In YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 269 MORTON, ILL. 





STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
principles. Thimble skein or 
straight steel axle, we fit them 
all. We manufacture Farm 
# Tracks also with either 
Steel WheelsorWood Wheels. 
Postal card request will bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Box 18, Havana, Ill. 


IT COOLS ITS OWN CYLINDER 


and by dot ng away 
with fans, wate oT jac k- 
ets, piping, ek , does 
your work wi  ) 
One- third ‘Less 
4 Gasoline - 
than other makes. 
| Absolutely guaranteed 
to not overheat. Buy 















now and save money. 


GADE BROS. MFG. (Eng. Dept. ), lowa Falls, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





The Construction of Root 
Cellars 


A South Dakota 


writes: 

“Have you any data on the keeping 
of potatoes and vegetables for winter 
use, and also on the construction of 
vegetable caves or root cellars?” 

A good root cellar must have venti- 
lation and drainage, and in selecting a 
site for a cave or cellar, the latter es- 
sential must be kept in mind. A side 
hill often provides a satisfactory place 
for making the excavation. The size 
must be determined by the amount of 
produce to be stored. A cave eight 
feet wide and fifteen feet long would 
hold 350 bushels of roots. Concrete 
probably is the most permanent and 
most economical material to use in 
building the side walls and roof. The 
side walls should be seven or eight 
inches thick, and the latter thickness 
will do for the roof. A foot or more of 
earth is thrown over the roof. Some 
means must be provided for admitting 
cold air from outside and for carrying 
off dampness and warm air from with- 
in. One flue in the roof is enough for 
the average sized cave. 

Potatoes keep best in a temperature 
as near the freezing point as possible. 
The same applies to most vegetables. 
A vegetable cellar, however, must be 
so constructed that frost can be kept 
out on extremely cold nights. A _ uni- 
form temperature is best for any stor- 
age house, and for this reason it should 
not be allowed to warm up during the 
day. 


correspondent 





A Bird Census 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, during the months of May 
and June, will undertake a rather am- 
bitious effort to make a sort of bird 
census. The plan is to get people 
scattered all over the United States to 
count the different kinds of birds found 
in a forty or eighty-acre tract. 

They want the boys and girls to take 
an interest in this. They do not ex- 
pect them to be able to make an actual 
count of all the birds around their 
homes; but they believe that the bright 
eyes of the young folks will be able to 
locate the various nests on a forty or 
eighty-acre tract; and with this infor- 
mation, a rough estimate can be made 
of the number of birds. This is inter- 
esting work, and we wish a large num- 
ber of the boys and girls who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer would volunteer to help 
the government in doing it. 

Those who would like to do so should 
write a letter to the Bureau of Biologi* 
cal Survey, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
tell them they are willing to help in 
taking this bird census. They will then 
be sent blanks and directions. This 
will be very interesting work for the 
boys and girls, and it will help the gov- 
ernment to get some information. 


Corn With Small Stalks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Anyone visiting from western Iowa 
to eastern Nebraska, or vice versa, 
during the summer or fall, is struck 
with the fact that Nebraska corn stalks 
average much smaller than in Iowa. 
While I have no data to produce in 
proof, I will say that the yields are 
almost identical.: Now, I feel that I 
am qualified to make this statement, 
as I was born and raised about fifty 
miles east of the Missouri, and then 
moved with my parents about that far 
west of the “Big Muddy,” and from 
1892, we have kept up constant corre- 
spondence and made frequent visits 
with relatives in lowa. 

On an average, we produced just 
about the same yields with not more 
than two-thirds of the growth of stalk. 
No particular selection was necessary, 
other than common seed corn selection. 
The better matured, finer specimens of 
ears—not necessarily the largest, how- 
ever—would produce a marked change 
after a few years of selection in Ne- 
braska. Some of the folks attributed 
it to higher winds in Nebraska, but, 
away from groves, I do not think there 
was much difference. I have wondered 
if the Nebraska ideal of seed corn could 
not have made the difference, as our 
aim was to secure a variety of corn 
that would mature well and grade high 
on the market, as usually in the 90’s, 
we sent the bulk of our corn to market 
rather than feed it. 
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The Independent Corn Binder 


A corn binder has a pretty strenuous 
job to do; cutting, handling, binding bun- 
dles of corn is heavy work; the uneven- 
ness of the field doesn’t make it easier. 


WE make this machine to do the work without 
strain. The corn is cut and carried in an upright 
position to the binder, which binds the bundle in 
the same vertical position. The binder has an adjust- 
ment of ten inches; you can bind from twenty to 
thirty inches from the butt; you can make this adjust- 
ment from the driver’s seat. It’s one of the machines 


INDEPENDENT 


the -Farmers’ Company 
Be sure you see this corn binder before you buy 
any machine; it will look good to you. 
We sell through dealers only~Send us your name for our new catalog 
INDEPENDENT HARVESTER COMPANY 


**The Farmers’ Co.,’? William Deering Steward, President 


ILLINOIS 











Some of the neighbors planting re- 
cently imported seed would be com- 
pelled to give eighty pounds of ears 
for a bushel on December Ist, while 
our sounder corn would shell and be 
taken at the regular fifty-six pounds, 
and the larger, softer corn had no mar- 
ket except in the ear. 

Corn spoiling in the crib, or even in 
the granary, was much more rare in 
Nebraska than Iowa, which we attrib- 
uted to the higher moisture content 
of the Iowa corn, tho none of it was 
tested. 

I began with two different varieties 
of corn in 1894, and began breeding 
them up. The yellow was claimed to 
have been a mixture of Leaming, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent and some other va- 
riety, all brought from Iowa about 1889. 
The white was a medium small white 
dent, with a purplish cast to many of 
the kernels. I had studied seed selec- 
tion and breeding pretty carefully, and 
as these were both good varieties of 
corn for our country, I thought I might 
as well produce “pedigreed” seed of 
our own. The yellow corn was not very 
uniform, and the white had quite a few 
yellow kernels in it; both would throw 
many red ears. 

In each variety, I imagined a com- 
posite type, and found that the aver- 
age of each should have sixteen rows, 
About four-fifths of the yellow ears 
had red cobs, and fully two-thirds of 
the white corn had white cobs, so the 
color of the cob was also reckoned 
with. 

We usually only saved out our seed 
the first days of husking, and my first 
week, while seasoning myself, I would 
pick out several bushels by rough se- 
lection, and store it in the attic around 
the chimney. Then in late winter, the 
corn was gone over and carefully ex- 
amined. About half a bushel of each 
color was picked out, as near to my 
ideal as was possible to secure. This 
went into the special seed plots, which 
simply would be at one side of the main 
field of that color. After about a half 
dozen years of this kind of selecfion, 
every red ear and every white cob was 
bred out of the yellow corn, and per- 
haps 95 per cent of the ears had just 
sixteen rows. At the same time, I had 
bred out all the yellow cast, much of 





the purple, and every red ear or cob; 
but still I would occasionally find a 
pinkish, speckled cob. 

A neighbor on an adjoining farm had 
run the same varieties right along that 
I had. Our yields were but very little 
different. He was a careful corn grow- 
er, but did not set up an ideal and fol- 
low it like I did. I should judge that 
he had about the same amount of 
stalks that we had when I began the 
selection; but I had developed a stalk 
considerably shorter, a trifle heavier 
at the ground, with a much stubbier 
blade. The corn also had gotten into 
the habit of “grinning” well out past 
the husk. I can not say that I had in- 
creased the yield one bit more than 
my neighbor had; but the quality was 
much better and the stalk much less. 

Now, I had not made a bit of selec- 
tion from the field in all this time. My 
corn gained quite a bit of local notori- 
ety, and this neighbor above referred 
to was the loudest in its praise. He 
claimed it was better from every stand- 
point except as fodder corn. 

I never had the reason for this evo- 
lution made perfectly clear to me; but 
my theory was as follows: I had set 
an ideal of very nearly a perfect ear 
in the two varieties, and had held to 
the type so rigidly, demanding only the 
nearly perfect ears, and had so thoroly 
bred it to the point that superfluous 
foliage was indirectly bred off. Great 
foliage is not at all necessary to heavy 
grain yield, and perhaps too great an 
amount of foliage is rather detrimental. 
So, by induction, I arrived at the con- 
clusion that a few years of very care- 
ful selection of ears for quality and 
quantity of grain, must necessarily fix 
-the type of stalk that will best pro- 
duce such corn. 

I am entirely out of seed production 
now. In fact, I never commercialized 
either of the varieties mentioned. They 
were both worthy of perpetuation, tho 
I doubt whether either of the strains I[ 
perfected are now in existence. How- 
ever, I learned enough to know that the 
possibilities of selection along this line 
are perhaps the best of any kind of 
seed corn selection. 

E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 

Brown County, Nebraska. 
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THE RELATIVES OF CORN 


In the eyes of most people, corn 
stands out apart from all the other 
rasses. Kafir corn and the sorghums 
look a little like corn, but none of them 
have the corn habit of bearing the 
male flower in the tassel, at the top 


of t plant, and the female flower in 
the form of an ear, in the axils of the 


Jeav' lower down. The kafirs and 
gsorghums are grasses like corn, but 
they are not close relatives. 

The nearest relative of corn comes 


from Mexico, and goes under the name 
of teosinte. As may be seen in the il- 
Justration, the teosinte plant looks al- 


most exactly like the corn plant. The 
most apparent difference is the pro- 
duction of a larger number of suckers 


by teosinte. Teosinte also takes a 
much longer time to mature than the 


varieties of corn grown in the United 
State The teosinte ear is borne in 
the axils of the leaves, just like the 


Silks come out much as in 
the ear itself is altogether 
There is no cob, and in the 


corn ear. 
corn, but 
different. 





ordinary teosinte ear are only three 
’ 

Via 

+ rd 




















Tripsacum Flower Stalk, Showing Like- 
ness to Corn Tassel. There is no Ear; 
the Seeds are Borne in Lower Part of 
Tassel; Note the Silks in Lower Part of 


1 assel. 


to ten kernels, arranged as is indicated 
in the illustration. . 

The scientific people, when they saw 
that teosinte so closely resembled corn 








If teosinte may be called a first cou- 
sin to corn, tripsacum may be called a 
second or third cousin. Tripsacum is 
a wild perennial grass that sometimes 
goes under the name of gama grass. 
It grows wild as far north as southern 
Iowa, Doctor L. H. Pammel, botanist 
of the Iowa experiment station, report- 





Resemblance to Corn is 


Job's Tears. 
Very Slight. 


ing it from Appanoose, Muscatine and 
Decatur counties. Tripsacum does not 
look much like corn, the plant being a 
perennial, spreading by underground 
root-stocks, the leaves being much 
narrower than those of corn, and there 
being nothing in any way resembling 
ears. In fact, the seeds of tripsacum 
are borne in the tassel, as in ordinary 
grasses. The illustration indicates how 
the upper part of the tassel bears pol- 
len, while the lower part bears the un- 
fertilized seeds on which are silks. 
There is not much in the tripsacum 
grass to suggest corn to the average 
person, but the botanist knows that 
tripsacum comes next after teosinte 
in being the closest relative to the corn 
plant. 

Two years ago, Messrs. Collins and 
Kempton, of the United States De- 
partment of agriculture, fertilized the 
silks of tripsacum with corn pollen. 
They took such precautions that there 
was absolutely no chance of fertiliza- 
tion by any tripsacum pollen. But in 
spite of the fact that it is certain that 
the tripsacum silks were fertilized with 
corn pollen, the seed which resulted 
produced plants which in every way 
were like tripsacum plants. They also 
fertilized tripsacum silks with teosinte 
pollen, but this time the seed which 





resulted from the cross produced a 
plant looking just like teosinte. When 
tripsacum is the female parent, and is 
crossed with teosinte, the result looks 
just like the male parent, while when 
the male parent is corn, the result of 
the cross looks just like the female 
parent. The botanists believe that corn 
and teosinte are close enough relatives 
to tripsacum so that the pollen of eith- 
er corn or teosinte has sufficient ef- 
fect to produce seed formation, but the 
relationship is evidently not close 
enough to bring about complete hybrid- 
ization. 

Corn has still another fairly close 
relative which most of us know under 
the name of Job’s tears. The kernel of 
Job’s tears is round and hard, and is 
often used to make bead necklaces. By 
using a little imagination, it is possible 
to see several points of resemblance 
between Job’s tears and corn. We do 
not know of any crosses that have been 
made between the two plants. 

Corn is a wonderful plant. Some 
varieties grow four feet high, and ma- 
ture in Canada, while other sorts grow 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and are 

















The Teosinte Plant Looks Just Like Corn | 


at First Glance. 


adapted to the tropics. Some varieties 
of corn are soft and starchy; others 
are soft and sugary, while still others 
are hard and glutenous. The colors 
of the kernels range from white thru 
almost every color of the rainbow, to a 

deep blue’ which 





in most respects, but was so different 
in a particulars, thought of cross- 
ing corn with te- 

osinte, and vice if 

versa. The oft- 

spring wi about 

What ould be ex- 

pected, the ears | 

being very nub- 

biny, and with a 

rudimentary cob. 

This cross, after 

being grown by it- 

self for several 

£enerations, set- 


tled down toa dis- 


tinct type. This 
type found 
€rowing wild in 
Mexico, and the 
Natives (and some 


scientific men as 
well) think that it 


is the original 
wild form of In- 
dian corn. Like 
teosinte, this wild 
Sort of corn suck- 
ers vigorously, and 
takes a very long 


Season to mature. 
Not o1 lv does this 
corn icker very 
Vigorou lv, but it 
sends out numer- 
ous side branches 
from the axils of 
the leaves, The 
nubbiny are 





ears 














a 





borne in the axils 
of almost every 
leaf, 


a and 4, Teosinte Ears Showing Absence of Cob; ¢, d, & f, Teosinte Corn Crosses 


With Rudimentary Cobs. 





is almost black. 
There is no plant 
which is quite so 
adaptable as corn, 
and there is no 
plant which can 
produce a larger 
crop of grain per 


acre in the south 
temperate region, 
As the world fills 
up, it would ap- 
pear that corn 
must ‘more and 


more be used to 
displace wheat as 
human food, and, 
because corn is 
such a wonderful 
plant, and because 
it is likely to be- 
come of increas- 
ingly economic 
importance, it is 
interesting for us 
to study its little 
known relatives. 
Ovr wonderful 
corn plant has 
come from what 
we might call a 
family of “poor 
white trash.’ But 
it has most cer- 
tainly made good. 
All honor to the 
corn plant, no 
natter who its rel- 
atives may be. 





(Cuts by courtesy of Journal of Heredity.) 




















Which? 


Of course, you'll want at 
least one serviceable suit for 
a . ” . . 

all occasion” use this spring. 


You have more room for 
choice this year, for we secured 
a beautiful new Clothcraft gray 
serge suit, “6130,” from the same 
house that makes the well-known 
“5130” Blue. 


You'll wonder how it’s possible 
to get so much good style and 
careful workmanship for $15.00. 


It’s because the makers have 
specialized on medium-priced 
clothes for 70 years, The Cloth- 
craft factory ranks among the 
foremost in the country in scien- 
tific methods of manufacture. 


It’s a case where good wages, 
fair treatment and high ideals 
have produced better quality at 
lower cost. 

Blue or Gray—$1500—which 
shall it be? 








CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 
Grayld Obinceld 4c 1B” 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


710 Oo 95 Ready 


o Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feise Co., Cleveland 


The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 














1 
Write 
Buggy_ Book today. 
Bhows 160 snappy styles 


for my 1916 


of genuine Split Hickory 

les. ‘Tells about the 

/ most startling price-split- ~ (> 

J Sing offer ever made by any vehicle factory. 
se A postal brings it free — postpaid. 





Are recogni 
driving vehic 
riding, lightne 
service. N 
lion in use. 


amous for easy 
$, strength and lon 
early a quarter ofa mil- 
Every rig sold on 30 days 

see for yourself the ne 
1916 styles and the money you can eave. 

Address H.C. PHELPS, Pres, 
The sista ro rr 9 MFG. CO, 
tation %} 
COLUMBUS, OHIO f 


Catal 
Showeis0d0e IY \ 
OtherStyles ana L| 


BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


Send nameon pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


tal. New catalog 
quotes factory pri- 
ces, 18c per rod up. 


Freight prepaid. Samplefreealso, Address. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co.,Dept. 72 Cleveland, @. °° 




















Flease mention this paper when writing. 
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BROWN Leghorn ge"! for 


SINGLE COM hatching—30, $1.50; $2.00; 


100, 64.00. 8S. J. GARDNER, Ruseell, lowa. 








Poultry Department 














= Comb Brown Leghorns—large type. Ot- 
tumwa and Bonaparte sbow winners. Heavy 
laying strain. Free farm range. 25 years a breeder 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 15 eggs 75c, 50 for $1.75, 100 
for $3.00. Ed Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





. W. Leghorns. 


ABY CHICKS. High class5.C 
Eggiand 


Eggs for hatching. Circulars free. 
Egg Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





7GGS8 for hatching—S. C. Brown, R. C. Brown and 
4 8.C. White Leghorn. A. L. Anderson, Indian- 
ola, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 15-75c, 50-82, 
Ss 100-63.75. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
Ss Meivin Page, Madrid, lowa. 





Comb Brown Leghorn eges (extra large 
Mrs. C. T. 


‘INGLE 
PY a $4.00 per hundred, $2.50 per 50. 





Kirk, R. 5, lowa City, lowa. 
‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from high 
+ scoring hens, 63.00 per 100 Mrs. E. KR. Hem, 


Selma, lowa. 





_ SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
cA, 63.50 per hundred, 75c per setting of 15. 
Mrs. J. W lson, RK. 7, 
OSE Cemb White Leghorn eges. #1 25 per setting, 
$5.00 a hundred. Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 per 
setting. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa, 


Marshalltown, lowa. 








\GGB8 from pure bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 
4 63.50 per hundred. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, la. 


YC. W. 
S. 100. 





Leghorn eggs. ‘Tom Barron strain—s3.00 
E. Mohler, Plattsbure, Mo. 


MHODE ISLAND REDS. 


(PPP DDO eee 


R. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


Selected eggs from choice flock; farm range. Prices 
—61.00 for 15, $2.75 for 50, $5.00 per 100. Order from 
this advertisement. 


A. B. HEATH, 


S.C. R. |. REDS 


0 at R. | w rite for circular. 
P. H THI Renwick, Humboldt Co., 


Newell, _ lowa 





Iowa 





Ree Comb Red eggs from farm range flock of big 
boned, pen bred hens and pullets, $3.00 per 50; 
$5.00 per 100. Heavy laying strain. Express prepaid. 

David Welle Newton, lowa. 

¥~ from bei AVY levinn 8. C. R. I. Red (pen bred) 
4 hens and pullets that are large. big boned, red 

Chas. E. Bishop, 





to the skin, 82 
R.3 Newton, 
oe for hatching, of Rose Comb Reds, farm 

4 rTalsed—#!.00 15, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. John D. 
Roseboom, Steen, Minn 


75 per 50,85 per 1W. 
_lowa. 








S >. R. I. Reds. Eggs, all scored cockerels, fine 
. selected hens, farm range, $5.00 per 100, express 
prepaid. 5. J. Steddom, What Cheer, lowa. 
Rs, ( Pare ‘Red eggs—range flock, cockerels 

scoring 90 and above—#1.00 per 15. $5.00 per 100. 
L. 8. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, lowa. 








or from a grand utility flock of 8. C. R. I. Reds 
4 of brililant color and heavy laying strain, $1.50 


peri5. Mrs. Jos. Greene, R. 


Preventing White Diarrhea 


To prevent White Diarrhea, treatment 
should begin as soon as chicks are 
hatched—giving intestinal antiseptics to 
destroy the germ. Not infrequently we 
see rank poisons recommended, such as 
Mercuric Chloride and Antimony Ar- 
senite. The use of such remedies should 
not be encouraged, as the average per- 
son has little knowledge of their danger- 
ous nature. The use of poisonous drugs 
is entirely unnecessary, for there are 
safe remedies that will destroy the germ, 
yet are not injurious to the chick. 


White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., A8, 
Waterloo, Iowa (formerly located at La- 
moni, Iowa), for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after giv- 
ing the medicine, and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this company thoroly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by return 
mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa. 


3, 3, Bernard, lowa. 








Don't Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 
on our guarantee—your money back if not 
gatisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A8, Waterloo, ta. 








a AWN and White Runner eggs— white egg strain— 
5-81.25, 30-82.00, 100-85.00. E. W. Collins, 
Mt. fasean, I 








R. 2, 
owa. 








\ HITE Indian Runner duck eggs from choice 
stock, 61.00 per 13. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarke- 


ville, lowa 





BRAHMAS. 
Onn nen 
IGHT Brahma eggs 61 
Effie B. Smith, 





per setting, 3 settings $2.50. 
West Branch, lowa 








Please mention this paper when v writing. 








Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The Lesser of the Greater 
Loss 


The poultry breeder who has grieved 
over the loss of baby chicks with white 
diarrhea, and lamented that, try as he 
might, he could not save them, may be 
relieved to learn, from recent experi- 
ments at Storrs, Connecticut, station, 


that chicks cured of white diarrhea, 
and killed as pullets at one year old, 
were found to have infected ovaries, 
and capable of laying eggs infected 
with white diarrhea, which might have 
hatched chicks affected with this dis- 
ease, and likely to spread it. 

In the experiments the chicks were 
divided into four groups. Group 1 con- 
tained twelve chicks which had been 
infected with pure cultures of the ba- 
cillus of white diarrhea and had sur- 
vived. Group 2 was made up of four- 
teen chicks which had been infected, 
but which had received sour milk. 
Group 3 contained twelve chicks which 
had not been infected, “ag which had 
received sour milk, while Group 4 to- 
taled twelve chicks which had neither 
received sour milk nor had been arti- 
ficially infected. 

Every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the introduction of infection into 
the different pens, and no one but the 
regular assistant, who had definite in- 
structions, was permitted to enter the 
pens. When the pullets were one year 
old, they were killed, to determine the 
condition of the ovaries. In the first 
group of twelve, three pullets showed 
infected ovaries; one in the second, 
which had been fed sour milk, and none 
in the remaining two groups. 

In another test, thirty-six chicks that 
were infected artificially, and did not 
receive sour milk, were killed when a 
year old, and ten, or 27.8 per cent, 
were found to be permanent carriers of 
white diarrhea, while out of a total of 
fifty-two which were fed sour milk, 
eleven, or 21.1 per cent, became per- 
manently infected. 

The value of sour milk feeding for 
chicks has been most conclusively 
demonstrated by the Storrs station. In 
one test, of 304 uninfected chicks that 
were given sour milk, thirty-seven, or 
12.2 per cent, died, as compared with 
111, or 36.5 per cent, in a correspond- 
ing group of the same number that 
were without milk. In other words, 
there were three times as many deaths 
among the chicks that were not arti- 
ficially infected with the bacillus of 
white diarrhea, and which were not 
supplied with sour milk, as among 
those which were likewise uninfected, 
but which were provided with sour 
milk. 

There is no comparison between los- 
ing a chick and losing the progeny of 
one pullet. We need to prevent white 
diarrhea, and stamp it out by using 
vigorous breéding birds, reared in san- 
itary quarters. 











The Water Question 


Chicks drowned in the water tank, 
water trough, or buckets or pans of 
water set out for the older chickens, 
are more grieved over than chicks dy- 
ing from disease; it seems such an un- 
necessary tragedy in the poultry yard 
to lose chickens from  preventablé 
causes—and always the “best of the 
flock.” It is a hard proposition to make 
the windmiil tank chicken proof, but 
the watering tub by the well need not 
stand filled after the horses have had 
their fill; the slop bucket may be cov- 
ered, and deep pans of water may be 
protected by coarse wire cloth from 
the chicks. Chickens will drown in 
the most improbable places. We found 
a choice chick once, drowned in a fruit 
jar. In some unexplainable way it had 
crowded its head under the jar, which 
was turned down in a saucer, with a 
big spike under it, and, being unable 
to raise the jar, had drowned with its 
body on “dry land.” Another time, we 
found a chick less than a day old, 
drowned in a tomato can of water 


that had been placed in the pen where 
the mother was hatching. 

Aside from the problem of protecting 
the chickens from the water, there is 





the other problem of protecting the 
water from the chickens. Chicks do 
not suffer as much from foul water as 
do turkey poults, but clean water, so 
far as is possible, should be planned 
for. Ducklings will foul the water so 
that it is unfit for either chickens or 
turkeys; they should not be given 
range with these if it can be avoided. 
We kno wthat it is often necessary to 
do the best we can, even if that best is 
not ideal, and accept the losses that 
come; but it often happens, when one 
decides that certain conditions will not 
be endured, that he finds they need 
not be. 





Regarding Cripples 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“I noticed an article in your issue of 
April 28th, on ‘Cripples,’ and you 
spoke of the trouble as being caused 
by too much moisture. Did you ever 
see an old hen have a cripple, no mat- 
ter where she sat, or how damp the 
nest was? But the old hen never miss- 
es a day that she does not roll her eggs 
around. If you have happened to be 
about at that moment, you will think 
they surely get rolled over. We have 
an incubator that uses a great deal of 
water, and of course we have cripples; 
but I do not lay the blame to the quan- 
tity of water, for I know that the first 
hatch we had gave us more cripples 
than any since, for the reason that our 
eggs did not get the proper rolling. 
After that, we turned them more, and 
have had less cripples; generally a few 
—but we kill them, as they never get 
all right. It’s pretty hard to beat the 
old hen, after all. I do not think you 
can blame the trouble to too much 
moisture—I would rather say it is more 
often from lack of it. If you have a fur- 
nace-heated house—I mean hot air— 
with no water pan or means of making 
the air damp, it will dry out the furni- 
ture or anything else that it can; but 
if it can have water to evaporate, it 
will not dry out the air nor the furni- 
ture.” 

Likewise with an incubator, if there 
is no moisture in it except what is in 
the eggs, it will dry them out; there- 
fore making weak chicks. Altho they 
say that a hen in a haymow will hatch 
as good as one under the barn; the old 
hen does not have the kind of heat that 
dries out the egg as a kerosene lamp 
has, and even then it helps either hatch 
to moisten the eggs a little with warm 
water just before hatching. 


Feed the Babies 


If old and young chicks are allowed 
to range together, feeding pens should 
be made for the baby chicks. A wire 
covered yard of laths, placed far enough 
apart to permit the chicks to get be- 
tween, and wide enough so that the 
older birds can not reach their heads 
in to the feed, is cheaply and easily 
made. A box deep enough to prevent 
the old birds, reaching in, with a wire 
fence in front, will protect the feed 
hoppers from the weather. In such 
hoppers, keep a dry mash of ground 
grains, charcoal, cracked bone and grit. 
The hoppers should not furnish the 
only food; cracked corn scattered in 
the litter makes a good exerciser. 

















— Collie pups—Females, $5; two 
choice 7 mo. old male at 615 each; also older 


females. G.G. HEALY, Muscatine, lowa. 





JOH SALE—Fox terrier pups: 
males $5.00. R.C 


males $7.50. fe- 
Reed, Nevada, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





TGGS for hatching. 5.C 
ty specialty; 
our winners. Eggs. 
F. H. 


Buff Orpingtons a 
color, bone, size aud quality. We raise 
» $1.25 per 15, 85.00 per 100. 
SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


“EGGMORE 
STRAIN” 


Barred P. Rock 
eggs. By pa aFOol 
post, 15 for $1.50, 39 
for $2.50. By ex- 
press, 50 for $3.00, 
100 for 84.50. 

J. A. BENSON, 
So. Fifth Aven 1ue, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 
M. Hummel & Son Monroe. 
Breeders of B. P. Rocks exclusively for 33 years, 
Yards headed by descendants of first prize winners, 
Cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 13¢ Ibs., hens and 
pullets weighing 8 to 11 lbs., with deep, straight blue 
barring. We won 37 prizes at our last showings, 
Eggs $1.25 per 15, $2.00 per 30, $6.00 per 100. Strong 

fertility guaranteed. 


Fisher’s Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Bradley and Thompson bred cockerels. Best of 
markings with size. Eggs per 15, $1.00; 30, $2; 50, $3; 
100, 85; 200,99. M. B. turkey eggs, setting of 11, $4, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. L.$. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, iowa, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Priceg 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 

















Newell, lowa 


Grandview Barred Rocks 


Excellent layers. Eggs for hatching, $3.50 per 
hundred, $2.00 for 50. Buff Orpington ducks—great 
layers; eggs, 61.00 per 12. 
MRS. | ED. WILLIAMS, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS (£35"""2) 


Eggs from selected pen, $1.00 for 15; $5.00 per 100. 
We guarantee satisfactory hatch or duplicate order 
at one-half price. Only fresh and nice shaped eggs 
shipped out. 

Clover Leaf Farm, 





Kanawha, iowa 





Eldridge, lowa 





} UFF Rocks—High scoring, trap-nested stock,with 
show records, proven winter layers of good color, 
size and bone. Eggs, 100-86; 
$2.50. Chicks special prices, catalog. 
Henulingson Bros., Dike, lowa. 


15-81.50, trap-nested pen 
Write at once. 





- HOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
direct. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per 15; 
flock, $5.00 per 100. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 








I ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, heavy laying strain, 
5-82.25, 100-84.00. Edw. Beer, Eagle Grove, Ia, 











] ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain. Eggs, $3.50 per 
hundred, Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, lowa. 
Rock eggs. From 


I ARRED Plymouth 
prize winners—barred to the skin; 
L. L. 


$1.50 per 15, 


$2.75 5 per 30, 86 per 100. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 








prt IR E D Rock eggs, Ligh scoring cockerels, hens 
barred to skin, bred to lay. 75c per 15, 64.00 per 
100, Mrs. Geo. Indianola, lowa, 
| RADL E y S Barred Rock eggs. 
cockerel scoring 92-15, $2.50; 
$2.00; range—100, 84.00. E. W. 
lowa. R. 2. 


A. Shultz, 











Pen 1, headed by 
pen 2—15, $1.25; 30 
Collins, Mt. Pleasant, 


\GG bred Barred Rocks with size, shape and deep 
4 narrow barring. 50 eggs, $3.00; 100, $5.00. L. B. 











La Rue, Forest City, Iowa. 
MPROVE your flock with eggs from high clase, 
cockerel bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—farm 
range—15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.75, 100 for 85.00; fancy 
pens, $3.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, “Towa. _ 
T UFF Rocks—choice farm raised stock. Eggs— 
$1.00-15, 85.00-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 


Ww Win. 


\GGS from the best of White P. Rocks, $1.50 per 
4 15, $2.00 per 30, $5.00 per 100. White Rock Farm, 
R. 1, Griswold, lowa. 


Guynn, Charles City, lowa, 








Eges 
M rs. be 2 


EST layers—Bradley’s large Barred Rock 
—15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00. 
Smith, Allison, lowa. 





Extra size, 
hens, 10 to 
exceptional layers; $1.50 for 
Tove Holland 


7 Aeeee Rock egga for hatching. 
heavy bone cockerels, 10 to 11 Ibs.; 
104 Ibs.; perfect barred; 
15, $2.75 for 30, $3.75 for 45, $8.00 for 100. 
Farms, Cresco, Iowa. 

a XTRA good White Rock eggs, $4.50 per hundred, 

4 Baby chicks, 12c. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, 
Ill{nols. 








Finn. L’S strain White Rock eggs, $3 per hundred. 
Mrs. M. Fennessy, Cumming, lowa. 





NHOICE exhibition Barred Rock eggs reduced to 
/ $2.00 per 15 for the balance of the season, Both 
matings. D. H. Lesher, Marion, Iowa. 





I IGH scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively. 
Fifteen eggs, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. I. S. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 





‘UT rates. White Rock eggs, Fishel strain—30, 
/ $1.25; 50, $1.75; 100, $3.00. White View Farm, 
Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 





W RIGHT'S Barred Plymouth Rock eggs—15, $1.75; 
25, $2.60; 30, 83.00; 50, 84.00; parcel post, pre 


pald. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


et 





HITE Wyandottes—prize winning stock—great 
winter layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 4c each for 0 
ormore. Fre od Van Antwerp, Lohbrville, Iowa. 





\GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, 15-$1.00, 100-85.00. 
4 J.C. Simon, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





ee ae pure bred 8. C. 
4 #1 J. N. Wiese, 


White Orpingtons—15, 
Bennett, lowa. 








INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Martz strain, 
KO $5.00-100, $1.25-15.  V. H. Conner, Clarksville, Ia. 





INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, $4.00 per 100. 
. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, 





MISC ELLANEOUS. 





eee eee eee 
] OSE Comb Rhede Island Red and Pearl guinea 

eggs, 5c each; M. B. turkey eggs, 25¢ each. 
Mrs. B. F. Herr, Ainsworth, lowa. 





Wyandotte 
81.00; 100, $5. 
Iowa. 


oa from pure bred 


we tT RIDGE 
Cloyce Stewart, 


stock—15, 
Washington, 
V HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—50 eggs for 

$27.00. W. B. Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 








NILVER I. aced Wyandottes, 
—15,81; 100,85. E.O. Dyvig, Stanhope, 


Eggs from farm range 
lowa. 





Pp” RE Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
$1.00 per 15. C. H. Peters, RK. 1, Storm Lake, 








TU RKEYS. 

el 

OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten for three dollars. 
Clemise Holland, Hamilton, III. 








C. B. Minorecas. Eggs for hatching—13, $1.00; 50, 


HITE Holland turkey eggs 25c each, and tom 
turkeys#5. Mrs. Frank Potter, R. 2, Harlan, Ia 
ee 





e $2.50; 100, 85.00. H. H. Wohisdorf, Cresco, Iowa. 
RABBITS Writewne ‘ror Sirentas. BOYS 


Ww. E. BEAN, Reasnor, lowa 





AROLD HAKES, Hawleyville, Iowa, has Single 
Comb White Bantam and Pearl Guinea eggs, 
75e for 15. 








LANGSHANS. 


ARGE winning Black Langshans. Eggs 15-81-00, 
30-$1.75, 100-84.50. Mrs. Wm. Hunt, Earlville, 1a 
guadeibese =” 








yey from prize winning Black Langshans. write 
for full mating list. H. P. Myers, Murray, 1ow® 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 





School Lessons are as they were n 
as may occasionally be made nece 
not always apply to the quarterly 














Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
ade originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
ry by additions to the lesson text. This statement may 


sviews. 
Each issne of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must 
not be reproduced by any other paper uantii special writtea permission has been obtained. m 














The Great Council at 
Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 28, 1916. Acts, 15:1-35; print- 


ed, verses 22-33.) 

“Then it seemed good to the apostles 
and the elders, with the whole church, 
to choose men out of their company, 
and send them to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas; namely, Judas, called 
Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men among 
the brethren: (23) and they write thus 
by them, The apostles and the elders, 
brethren, unto the brethren who are of 
the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia, greeting: (24) Forasmuch as 
we have heard that certain who went 
out from us have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls; to whom 
we gave no commandment; (25) it 
seemed good unto us, having come to 
one accord, to choose out men and send 
them unto you with our beloved Bar- 
nabas and Paul, (26) men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (27) We have 
sent therefore Judas and Silas, who 
themselves also shall tell you the same 
things by word of mouth. (28) For it 
seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things: (29) that 
ye abstain from things sacrificed to 
idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from forniation; from 
which, if ye keep yourselves, it shall 
be well with you. Fare ye well. (30) 
So they, when they were dismissed, 
came down to Antioch; and having 
gathered the multitude together, they 
delivered the epistle. (31) And when 
they had read it, they rejoiced for the 
consolation. (82) And Judas and Silas, 
being themselves also prophets, ex- 
horted the brethren with many words, 
and confirmed them. (33) And after 
they had spent some time there, they 
were dismissed in peace from the 
brethren unto those that had sent them 
forth.” 

In the lesson of April 16th, we have 
seen the extraordinary means neces- 
sary to show Peter that he should 
preach the gospel to a Roman officer 
and Gentile, and in Acts, 11, we have 
seen how difficult it was for Peter to 
justify himself to the brethren at Jeru- 
salem for holding fellowship with Gen- 
tile Christians. Then the charge was 
not that he had preached the gospel to 
them, but that he had eaten with them, 
sat down at the same table with them. 
All the world over, when you invite 
men to your table, it involves some sort 
of social equality. And Peter had eaten 
with a Roman, a Gentile! How horrible 
that was! We have seen the broad 
ground on which Peter justifies himself 
—namely, God had recognized them by 
giving them the Holy Ghost as well as 
we. How could I refuse to eat with 
those whom God has visibly owned to 
be His children, as He did us at Pen- 
tecost? 

The church at Jerusalem was satis- 
fied for the time being. When the 
church at ‘Antioch was established, 
Barnabas had been sent to see that ev- 
erything was done right. He was satis- 
fied, and this again quieted the church 
at Jerusalem. But things had changed. 
Paul and Barnabas had gone on a long 
Missionary journey, occupying at least 
4 year, perhaps two. Churches had been 
organized in many different places. 
Great numbers of Gentiles had been re- 
ceived. The orthodox Jews at Jerusalem 
now began to fear that the orthodox 
element would be entirely swallowed 
by this heathen horde, and that the 
founders of the church would lose their 
Prestige and authority. This was the 
worst side of it. 

The bitter side was this: The Jews 
for azes had been recognized as the 
People of God. They were forbidden to 
recognize any uncircumcised man as a 
brother. They could trade with him, 
dispute with him, but must on. no ac- | 





count treat him as an equal or have 
any social intercourse with him. Many 
of them were thoroly conscientious in 
their opposition to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Christian church, 
which they themselves regarded as 
merely a sect of the Jews. As they saw 
it, their most sacred customs were to be 
rudely sea aside; and that, too, thru 
the influence of one who had been 
their champion in former days, Saul of 
Tarsus, a Pharisee of the strictest sect, 
a disciple of Gamaliel, now passing un- 
der the name of Paul. 

And so, some time after the return of 
Paul and Barnabas from Antioch, cer- 
tain men, Christians of course, came 
down from Judea and taught the breth- 
ren: “Except ye be circumcised after 
the custom of Moses, ye can not be 
saved.” This brought up once more the 
question whether, in order to be a 
Christian, a man must become a Jew; 
in other words, whether Christianity 
was a world-wide religion or a mere 
sect of the Jews. This last Paul would 
not for a moment admit. He and Bar- 
nabas had no small disputing with the 
others on this vital point. The church 
at Antioch was divided, altho the ma- 
jority was evidently with Paul. Jeru- 
salem was still regarded as the mother 
church, and so it was determined to 
send a delegation to Jerusalem to de- 
termine this most important of all 
questions at that time, the status or 
standing of the Gentiles in the Chris- 
tian church. Certain others went with 
them, of w hom one was a Gentile—a 
sample of the Jewish converts. 

This is evidently the third time Paul 
had visited Jerusalem after his conver- 
sion; once three years afterwards, 
when he spent a fortnight with Peter, 
the second time in the year 44, when he 
took up the first collection for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem; and now he goes 
for the settlement of the great question 
of Gentile equality. 

He first held private interviews with 
Peter, James and John, “who seemed 
to be pillars” (Galatians, 2:9). Pru- 
dence demanded this; for both he and 
Barnabas were under public suspicion. 
When all was ready, a great meeting 
of the whole church was called, after- 
wards known as the council at Jerusa- 
lem. It was the first general assembly 
or synod of the Christian church. There 
was no doubt a good deal of sharp con- 
troversy at the first, which had not 
been recorded. 

Four speakers are mentioned, and we 
have quite full notes of the remarks of 
two of them. First of Peter, who sided 
with Paul (Acts, 15:7-11). He took the 
ground that these late converts were 
not the first, “that a good while ago” 
he himself had received Cornelius; that 
he had begun the work, Paul merely 
carried it on; that the reception of the 
Holy Ghost by the Gentiles should set- 
tle the matter once for all; that really 
it was a great deliverance to be free 
from the Jewish yoke, which neither 
they nor their fathers had been able to 
bear; and that it was a great thing to 
know that by believing in Christ, both 
Jew and Gentile could be saved. Neither 
could be saved in any ofher way. 

Then Paul and Barnabas told of the 
mighty work of grace in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, of which they had been 
witnesses, and of all the sufferings 
they had personally endured. 

At the last, James gave his views, 
and his word decided the matter; for 
everybody believed in James. The Jews 
believed in him; for in all his outward 
life, he lived as the strictest of them. 
Tradition tells us that he wore the long 
hair and beard of the Nazirite, with the 
linen ephod of the priest, serving with 
bare feet in the temple; and this man 
gave it as his deliberate view that the 
Mosaie laws were not of eternal obli- 
gation. He reminded them that the 
work did not begin with Paul, but with 
Peter, or “Symeon,” calling him by his 
old Jewish name. He quotes Amos, 9: 
11-12, to prove that Judaism itself was 
but a preparation for Christianity; that 
it was intended from the very first that 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 


| should in the end be preached to all 


, men. He proposed that they put no un- 
necessary burden on these new con- 





verts, but asked them, for their own 
good as well as the peace of the church, 
to abstain from certain things embod- 
ied in the decree which is the special 
subject of the lesson. 

And to this the great majority 
agreed. It was agreed first to put the 
opinion of the church in writing, and 
send Barsabbas and Silas, two of their 
leading men, to testify as to its cor- 
rectness and to explain it more fully 
(verse 22). Next they recognized these 
Gentiles as brethren, and recognized 
also the validity of the eldership which 
they had chosen (verse 23). Next they 
repudiated the men who raised the 
question of circumcision, as having no 
authority from the church, but speak- 
ing from their own responsibility; and, 
going still further, they charged them 
with subverting the souls of the Gen- 
tile converts (verse 24). They vouched 
for Barnabas and Paul as_ beloved 
brethren whose sincerity had been evi- 
denced by rising their lives time and 


again. They then, speaking with the 
authority of the Holy Ghost, asked 
these Gentiles to do four things: “Ab- 


stain from things sacrificed to idols, 
and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication.” 

The first was of very great impor- 
tance, especially to new converts living 
as many of them did, near Paphos and 
Antioch, two of the most noted of 
heathen sanctuaries, where, in connec- 
tion with idol feasts, there was always 
the most shameless debauchery and 
licentiousness. This was most helpful 
to these Gentile Christians, as it shield- 
ed them from the greatest of tempta- 
tions. At the same time, this would be 
a noted concession to Jewish feelings 
and prejudices. 

The Gentile was asked to abstain 
from eating blood, because Mosés had 
taught that life was in the blood, and 
that it was the blood that made atone- 
ment. To the Jew, therefore, blood was 
a sacred thing. 

The abstaining from things strangled 
was likewise a concession to the Jewish 
brethren. The flesh of things strangled 
was a delicacy in the view of many 
Gentiles, while to the Jew it was an 
abomination. They therefore could not 
fellowship together in meals unless the 
Gentile gave it up, which he was urged 
to do. It was better for the Gentile to 
give up a delicacy due to a depraved 
taste than for a Jew to give up a prin- 
ciple which in itself was absolutely 
right. 

Finally, they were directed to keep 
themselves from licentiousness, the be- 
setting sin of all heathen nations. 

This decree settled for all time the 
great principle that man is not justified 
by the law, by the observance of form 
either Jewish or Christian, nor even by 
good works, but by personal faith and 
trust in Jesus of Nazareth. It con- 
demned the spirit of caste which still 
lingers even in some Christian church- 
es, and established on broad grounds 
the brotherhood of man, the absolute 
equality before God and in the Chris- 
tian church of every sincere believer. 
In Christ Jesus “there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free.” Incidentally, it established Paul’s 
independent mission. It recognized him 
as the apostle of the Gentiles, and made 
him a pillar in the Gentile branch of 
the church, as James, Peter and John 
were pillars in the Jewish branch; two 
branches, but one tree. 

After the council had been held, 
these four men went down to Antioch, 
gathered the people together, and gave 
this epistle or letter to them. This was 
acceptable to these Antioch Christians, 
for we are told in the thirtieth verse 
that ‘“‘when they had read it, they re- 
joiced for the consolation.” Judas 
(Barsabbas) and Silas talked to them, 
comforting and encouraging them. The 
former, at least, returned to Jerusalem. 
The revised version omits the thirty- 
fourth verse, which intimates that Ju- 
das remained in Antioch, as did Paul 
and Barnabas, for some time, “‘teach- 
ing and preaching the word of the 
Lord.” 





WAR ATLAS. 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Sent 
Address all orders to 


Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. 
by mail, postpaid. 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 












The Non-Cost 
Extra Mileage 


—over and above their 
guaranteed service— 
is what makes new 
buyers constant users of 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


When miles mount up, you 
want the tires that roll up 
the biggest average—and 
maintain it. 

Such are Vacuum Cup Tires. Be- 
cause of their supreme quality and 
the extra mileage service of the 
non-skid Vacuum Cups, they are 
guaranteed—per warranty tag ate 
tached to each casing—for 


6,000 Miles 


You will know Vacuum Cup 
Dealers by this Blue and 
Yellow sign. 





















You pay for the 
Quality - the 
Safety costs 
you nothing 





PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER CO, 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


Turn on the Light— 


No matches—no rieky flame—it can’t 
psetor blow out. Genuine E& 


dectrie Laght and Power is now pos- 
sible everywhere, with the 


— Z ELECTRIC. 
Clones » O Edinon..“UGHT BLAND 
Write for catalog M 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
198 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. de 


ti 2025 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Olstributors Bverywhere 








need not be dull 
Cheer up!— Get to work ina 


TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER $3 


~. A.J.Tower Co OWER's 


Boston 


placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
ies. Neat, clean, or- 


DAISY FLY KILLE 


Sty s6 n 
‘2a@ 2 Wy 

Meld Pye © cheap. Lasts all 
PAR Ae «6828500. Made of 
= ose: & metal, can't spill or tip 
% 4 J over; will not soil or 
%e : injure cance 
. ban, “Wen® Guaranteed elective. 
PANS ie gS Dealers, or 
[Snr 6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 
This Package Coffee 
Free p24 S 
Pound ned 

We want you to try our 
delicious “Select Santos” Coffee at our 
expense. We sell the highest grades of 
Coffees, Teas, Spices and Extracts. There 
are .no strings to this offer—send us a 
postal card and we will send you this 
package and a recipe how to make best 
coffee you ever tasted. CHas. F. MAUER 
& SON, 302-11 Ave., Council Bluffs, Jowa. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fea and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, Iowa. 

















Child Welfare and Children 


Promoters of child welfare recognize 
that the welfare of the child that is to 
be depends on the children that now 
are. Today, my little girl brought 
home pink and blue and white leaflets 
which had been given her at school. 
The white leaflet held a picture of a 
chubby baby under a tree in a screened 
crib, which protected it from flies and 
mosquitoes; an outdoor pen for an old- 
er child, and an illustration of the 
wrong way of giving a child fresh air; 
a sleeping child slumped over in a go- 
cart. The statement in large letters 
at the top of the leaflet was: “Fresh 
air for the babies is as essential as 
proper food.” 

The blue leaflet showed a picture of 
two cherubs, and said: “Baby will be 
well and happy if he has clean, pure 
food; has a bath every day; is kept dry 
and clean; has his meals and sleep on 








time; sleeps alone, in a quiet, cool 
place; breathes fresh air day and 
night; is given pure, cool water to 


drink; does not have to be shown off 
for visitors; is dressed according to 
the weather; is kept away from sick 
folks and crowds; is not exposed to 
diseases carried by flies and mosqui- 
toes: is not exposed to the danger of 





Pockets! 








your careless coughing and sneezing; 
if nobody kisses him on the mouth— 
not even his mother.” Similar leaf- 
lets, but smaller, were enclosed by the 
department stores with orders of goods. 

The pink leaflet bore this statement: 
“Your city can protect the babies by 
providing parks for mothers and ba- 
bies, keeping the streets clean and 
dustiess, and making it impossible to 
sell bad milk or adulterated foods; by 
providing pure water, proper disposal 
of sewage and garbage, proper inspec- 
tion of the ventilation and sanitation 
of homes, factories and public build- 
ings; by establishing child hygienic 
stations, where mothers can get ac- 
curate information as to the care of 
their children. What is it doing now?” 

In addition to the literature distrib- 
uted thru the children, the teachers 
read to the pupils in every school the 
following letter from Mr. Thornburg, 
superintendent of schools: 

“Are you fortunate enough to have 
in your home a little baby brother or 
sister? If so, you are wonderfully 
lucky. You would not part with that 
baby for all the gold in the world, for 
all the diamonds in the mines, for all 
the pearls in the sea. I am certain 
you would not, because a baby is worth 
more than gold or diamonds or pearls. 

“Every time a little baby is born, the 
world grows better, for the coming of 
every baby means the coming of more 
love. Love is born in mother’s heart, 
in father’s heart, in the hearts of the 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, neigh- 
bors and friends. In fact, all the world 
loves a baby, and is better because of 
that love. But baby is a responsibility, 
and it does not all lie with mother and 


father. Very soon, bab ycomes to look ' 





|} no 


at big brother and sister as his pattern, 
and to want to be just like them. If 
you are a big brother or sister, I won- 
der if you realize how much you can 
help mother by seeing to it that baby 
has a beautiful, strong, healthy body, 
brought about by care, cleanliness, sun- 
light, fresh air, pure food, and other 
good causes. If you believe in these 
things, baby will pattern after you, and 
believe in them, too. Do you realize 
that you must stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with mother if baby’s mind is to be 
pure, strong and worth while, if he is 
to have the good habits of clean think- 
ing and clean living? If you believe 
this, baby will pattern after you and be- 
lieve likewise. 

:“Today, I am asking you, for baby’s 
sake, to think a little cleaner, and live 
a little cleaner. Help baby to become 
what I am hoping every one of you 
will become—fine, clean and splendid 
men; fine, pure, healthy women.” 





Drizzle or ‘Sun 


A lady who spent many hard years 
on the farm, left for a few years. When 
she returned, the weather was rainy. 
Day after day there was a constant in- 
termittent drizzle of rain. Someone 
condoled with her over her return be- 
ing in such unfavorable weather. “I 
didn’t realize the days had been rainy,” 
she answered, brightly. “I am back 
on the farm, and I feel as if the sun 
were always shining.” 

Many women have the same love for 
the farm. They ask nothing better 
tha nto live where they can see the 
corn fields, and help with filling the 
bins and granaries by keeping the 
farmer in condition. 

Most of us are prone to sigh for what 
we have not. Another wealthy lady, 
just returned from California, was in 
raptures over San Diego—not so much 
because of its beautiful location, nor 
for its peace and advantages, but be- 
cause there she lived in an apartment 
with a living-room, dining-room and 
kitchen all in one. “T just loved it,” 
she said. “No big house to look after, 
traveling miles to see that the 


| housework was done, but a house that 





was like a playhouse to keep in order.” 

A lady who lived in a small house, 
sighed for a house big enough to give 
her closet space. “My husband does 
not realize how badly we need it,” she 
explained. “I do the best I can, and 
John doesn’t know 
are. Father came to visit us last win- 
ter. He looked about and said: ‘I 
don’t see what you want with more 
room; you seem mighty comfortable to 


me.’ But mother understood. Look- 
ing at my makeshifts to gain space, 


or” 


she said, ‘How do you ever do it 

If we love our place and our work, 
we, too, will feel the sun and not the 
drizzle. 


Mothers’ and Girls’ Clubs 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Thru the efficient leadership of Mrs. 
Robert Willits, a mother’s neighbor- 
hood club and a girls’ country club 
have been organized in the rural dis- 
tricts adjoining Wesley Chapel, a coun- 
try church located six miles northeast 
of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

The Mothers’ Neighborhood Club 
was organized in February, and has 
held two meetings; but much has al- 





ready been accomplished. Thru their 
united efforts interest has been 
aroused in a consolidated school for 


four school districts. A petition has 
already been circulated, with scarcely 
any opposition, and in all probability 
before many months have passed, the 
pupils will be enjoying the advantages 
of a fine, modern, accredited school. 
The club has also decided to have den- 
tal inspection in the schools. 

Meetings are held once a month, at 
the homes of the members. A program 
is previously arranged, and all join 
heartily in the discussions of the sub- 
jects of vital interest to the home and 
school. Socially, it has proven to bea 
splendid way for the women of the 
neighborhood to become better ac- 
quainted. 

By means of socials, entertainments, 
etc., the club expects to raise money 
with which to purchase various things 
for the benefit of the schools. 

The officers consist of a president, 
secretary and treasurer, with a. vice- 
president for each district, and a pro- 
gram and refreshment committee. 

A picnic is planned to be held the 
last day of school. Thru the efforts 
of the club, a parents’ and teachers’ 
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ret and gave it a coat. 
it. 





woods and popular stain effects. You 


“Lincoln” is 





How Do You Like My Parlor Now? 


“I have given every piece of furniture a couple of coats of 
Lin-Co-Lac and now they match the wood work perfectly. 


**While I was about it I brought down that old chair from the gar- 
Now it looks so fine you wouldn’t recognize 
No work at all to apply Lin-Co-Lac—and my parlor looks as if 
I had a whole new set of furniture.’’ 

Lin-Co-Lac is one of the Lincoln Line of paints and finishes. 

It is a durable gloss finish, which produces perfect imitations of expensive hard 


Lin-Co-Lac’s extreme durability and resistance to wearespecially adapt it for use 
on floors, stairs, furniture and similar surfaces which are subjected to hard usage. 


Lincoln 


There is a Lincoln paint, varnish, stain, 
enamel or finish for every purpose. 


nishes and enamels, 


“Home Painting Jobs” 


Gives you valuable information on enameling, painting 
or varnishing old, shabby floors, walls, doors, pantry 
shelves, everything that needs it, 
Climatic Paint—the house 7 that is made especially for your 

















can varnish and stain at one operation. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


Be sure the name 
onthe can whenever you buy paints, var- 
It means quality. 


Write for Our Book 


Also get the facts about Lincoln 
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LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR COMPANY 
Dept, 22 Lincoln, Nebraska 
Factories: Lincoln, Nebraska, and Dallas, Texas a 
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association has been organized in each 
district, with meetings held at the 
school buildings, once a month during 
the school year. These meetings con- 
sist of music, readings, papers, and 
discussion of school problems. 

The Girls’ Country Club was organ- 
ized a year ago. It consists of about 
twenty girls from twelve to twenty 








The Party. 





years of age. Meetings are held once 
a month. The object of the club is to 
promote a better social life among the 
rural young people. They have given 
Halloween and April Fool parties, to 
which the young men were invited. 
Last September, a “mock fair’ was 
held at the Willits home, and the girls 
netted a neat sum. All the attractions 
of a fair were in evidence—stands, 
fortune-telling tent, exhibition tent, 
“baby rack,” and even a band. A pro- 
gram was given on the front porch, 
consisting mostly of quartette music, 
tableaux and pantomimes. This fair 





was held at night. A large crowd was 
present, and many have expressed @ 
wish that it might become an annual 
event. 

The girls are planning to buy a ten- 
nis outfit for summer recreation, and 
to dress alike, in white middy suits. 
The club colors are green and white. 

If their plans mature, the club ex- 
pects to hold a festival in May, and 
give the may-pole and other drills. 

They will have stands, and devise 
other ways of earning money, as they 
hope to present Wesley Church with a 
piano. 

The young people are certainly hav- 
ing nice times, and much cfedit is due 
Mrs. Willits, who is patroness of the 
club and helps them with all their 
plans. 

JESSIN FARQUER. 

Henry County, Iowa. 


To Can Soup 


use bones 
the 
cold water, and cooked down until of the 
right strength, just as for making soup 
stock. An onion with three cloves stuck 
in it, a stalk or two of celery, depending 
on the amount of stock, a turnip, and bay 
leaf or other flavoring herbs, add to the 
flavor, but are not necessary. When the 
stock is cooked down to the right con- 
sistency, prepare the fruit jars. These 
must be thoroly clean and fitted with lids 
which are tight. If the lids show an un- 
even place on the rim, put them on a flat 
surface and level them down. Have new, 
heavy rubbers; the light rubbers sold at 
bargain sales are not reliable. One can 
not afford to risk a jar of fruit or soup 
for the price of a rubber. Fit the wash 
boiler with a false bottom, so the jars 
will not touch the bottom; fill the hot 
jars with the hot soup, and put in the 
boiler with water at a temperature not to 
crack the jars. Water as nearly as pos 
sible the temperature of the jars is best. 
Be sure that the jars do not touch one 
another. Some people use a cotton rope 
between and around the jars to prevent 
this. Boil for four hours, take out, am 
if necessary fill up with one jar, screw 
the tops on tight, and put out of drafts. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(17) 773 
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A New Chapter of Daughters 
of Ceres 


The following letter from Mrs. A. F. 
weir, Woonsocket, South Dakota, will 
speak for itself. We hope some of our 
chapters will send greetings to the 
Ponge Hills Chapter. 

“We organized a chapter of the 
Daughters of Ceres, March 17th—the 
Ponge Hills Chapter (pronounced Po- 
ne). The hills from which the name 
was taken form a range that runs thru 
art of our farm, and some of the 
neighbors’ farms, and the ladies met at 
our house to organize, so we decided 
that this name might be appropriate. 
We have sixteen members. I thought it 
would be nice to have a club song, so 
pefore the ladies came, I tried to com- 
pose something of the kind. It was 
much out of my line; but I’ll send you 
what I wrote. We sing it to the tune of 
the old song, ‘White Wings’: 


“We are the daughters of Ceres, 

Goddess of the golden grain, 

Mother of our agriculture, 

We like to honor thy fair name. 

(Chorus) 

“Hurrah, oh, hurrah! O Daughters 
of Ceres! 

We must always work together 

For the good of our club and com- 
munity fair; 

We must never shirk our duty, 

But always be willing to do our 
share. 


“We want to help one another 
Make life more pleasant each day 
we live; 

our minds as well as our 
bodies; 

Make farm life the best there is. 


Feed 


“We want to make our homes at- 
tractive, 

Make them pleasant and home-like, 
too, 

Make them the best in America, 

Make the boys and girls think so, 


too. 


“T don’t claim that it is well written; 
but the air is so pretty. We are very 
enthusiastic about our chapter, in a 
way that I believe will last. At our 
first meeting, we had some fine music, 
atalk on raising incubator chicks, and 
one on tomato culture, followed by a 
general discussion; sang our club song, 
discussed our future programs, and did 
fancy-work for half an hour. We de- 
cided not to serve refreshments.” 

We will be glad to have the chapters 
of D. O. C. help one another thru the 
Hearts and Homes department. Sug- 
gestions for programs, discoveries re- 
garding the best means of interesting 
the club as a whole, and methods of 
entertaining the members and their 
families, will all be of mutual interest 
and benefit. We vould like to have a 
letter from each chapter before the 
Pressure of summer work is on. Write, 
giving the program which you found 
Most entertaining or helpful the past 
year. 


Garden Chat 


This has been a cold season for 
gardens, and seeds have been longer in 
sprouting than usual. Our gIadioli, set 
out April 4th, did not show above the 
ground until April 29th, when the first 
scouts poked up their green points. 
Sweet peas were equally slow. We have 
tried sowing the seeds of perennial 
Sweet peas in spring and fall, and have 
failed to get the plants. This year we 
bought plants. They came with roots 
from ten to twelve inches long, but 
seem to be thriving, and we hope will 
live and bloom. 

member of the garden club has a 
Wonderful display of blossoms in lovely 
te tations. A bed of pink and white 
ulips is “a dream,” and nearby one of 
csus poeticus and grape hyacinths 
~ delight in color and form. A lady 
Mor longed for the same effect this 

4 ng, set out blossoming blue agera- 

M$ among her narcissus poeticus, 
“ Satisfactory results. We 
facto found the ageratum a very satis- 
of the bedding plant. A few plants 
ies € blue and the white gave blos- 

§ all thru the summer last year, 
of cerned in well either in bouquets 

‘sed flowers, or alone. With a few 
ed “a of pink geraniums in the vase 

» he effect of a dainty bouquet may 

Carried out all summer. 








The Rural School Teacher 


To Hearts and Homes: 

“Half of the teachers in our rural 
schools: are jokes,” declares a rural 
teacher, in your paper of April 7th. 
That is stating the case mildly. Every 
teacher of a one-room rural school of 
today is a “joke.” No one takes us 
seriously when we talk or write on 


school questions; and so the country 
school of today is a “joke”; the farmer 
is a “joke”; his teacher is a “joke”; 
his school is a “joke”; his child is a 
“joke”. 

Because the rural teacher knows that 
he or she is a “joke,” we hear little of 
what rural teachers are doing and 
thinking. They seldom rush into print 
with their ideas and experiences. 

Since 1880, I have been a rural school 
teacher; and, friends, the hardest thing 
I have had to bear is the realization 
that I am a “joke”’—that what I think 
and say on school questions carries no 
weight. 

“People in town have very little idea 
of the condition of the rural schools,” 
says my co-worker. No; the people of 
the towns, and the people of the coun- 
try, do not realize true conditions of 
the rural schools. Our farmers know 
that something is wrong; but how 
many of them have spent a day at the 
schoolhouse, in order to try to find out 
why the schol is a “joke.” Oh, it is 
a joke—a ghastly joke. The farmers’ 
school (?) is a town-builder. 

My farmer friends, do you want to 
know why your school is a “joke”? Go 
to school again for a day. Study school 
questions with the district teacher. 
“R. D. F.,” who has tried to bring be- 
fore the public the needs of rural 
schools, says: 

“As soon as the people get to know 
the condition of these rural schools, 
we will have consolidation.” 

In 1903, I said, thru a farm paper: 
“When farmers and teachers. shall 
come together to discuss school ques- 
tions, more sympathetic relations will 
be established, and then we may hope 
to see a new order of things in our 
country communities.” 

Yes, all these years it has seemed 
to me that farmers and rural teachers 
need to get together; but, then, as ev- 
erybody knows, the rural teacher of 
today is only a “joke”. 

“HR, Ds: Fe" sage: “We 


have about 





thirty recitations per day, and I don’t 
see how we could possibly get along 
with less.” I have known teachers 
who heard (?) férty or more recitations 
a day. 

A little town boy spent a day in a 
country school. In relating his day’s 
experiences to his mother, he said: 
“That is the funniest school I ever 
saw. It’s all going and coming.” And 
yet the patrons of that school had not 
found out that their school was a 
“joke”. 

ELIZABETH D. ABERNATHY. 


A New Room 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The buds are swelling, and I can see 
them against the sky, with their prom- 
ise of thousands of dancing, happy 
green leaves by and by. The pastures 
are green, and wheat is sprouting. 
When all nature is having such a 
house-cleaning, doesn’t it give enthu- 
siasm for making our own houses fresh 
and clean again? 

I am planning for another guest- 
room. I am painting the woodwork 
white, and shall give a finishing coat 
of white enamel. The paper is a striped 
effect in gray and pink, with a border 
of pink roses. The dresser is old- 
fashioned, without a mirror, and has 
four long drawers. I am giving it sev- 
eral coats of White paint, and then one 
coat of white enamel. When I get a 
mirror with white-enameled frame to 
hang above it, I think my old dresser 
will be quite pretty. My room will 
have sash curtains of white cheese- 
cloth with a stencil design in pink. 
Stenciling is easy, and so pretty. I am 
going to paint the floor, and put down 
rag rugs of white with a border of 
pink. 





BETTY. 


Remarks: We find in the depart- 
ment stores very pretty rag rugs in 
delicate colors, white with colored bor- 


ders, and the old familiar hit-and-miss. | 


Old things are now the newest things. 
If Betty’s dresser is of good wood, she 
may see the day when she will work 
harder scraping off the white paint 
than she worked in putting it on. Old 
furniture is a treasure to be rubbed and 
polished and cared for these days.— 
Editor. 
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OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 
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THE IMPUDENCE OF MR. SNAKE. 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


(Continued from last week) 

One day when Johnny Chuck was going 
down the Lone Little Path, he saw Mr. 
Greensnake in the path, who stuck out 
his tongue at Jimmy very saucily. This 
sets Jimmy to wondering why always all 
the Snake family stick out their tongues 
at everyone. The Merry Little Breezes 
decide to ask Grandfather Frog about it. 

When Grandfather Frog said that he 
couldn't tuck another fat, foglish green 
fly inside his white and yellow waistcoat 


to save him, the Merry Little Breezes 
begged him for a story. 
“Chug-a-rum! What shall I tell you 


about?” asked Grandfather Frog 

The Merry Little Breezes pointed across 
the Smiling Pool to the bank where Mr. 
Blacksnake lay. ‘Tell us why he and all 


his relations stick their tongues out at 
all who pass by,’ cried the Merry Little 
Breezes. 

Old Grandfather Frog sat on his big, 


green lily-pad and looked across at the 
sunny spot on the bank of the Smiling 
Pool. There lay Mr. Blacksnake, taking 
a sun bath. Every time one of the Merry 
Little Breezes raced by him, or Bossy the 
Cow came near him, Mr. Blacksnake raised 
his head and stuck out his tongue. Yes, 
sir, Mr. Blacksnake would run his tongue 
out at everyone who passed. 
“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“That's what comes of impudence.” 
Grandfather Frog settled himself and 
pulled down his white and yellow waist- 
coat. Then he gazed again at the sunny 
bank where Mr. Blacksnake lay, and some- 
how it seemed to the Merry Little Breezes 
that Grandfather Frog wasn’t looking at 
the sunny spot on the bank or at Mr. 
Blacksnake at all, but was looking way, 
way off. And so he was. He was looking 
into the days when the world was young. 
Presently he began to talk just as if he 
had forgotten all about the Merry Little 





Breezes and was talking to himself. The 
Merry Little Breezes drew close around 
him and settled down very still, very still 
indeed, for Grandfather Frog had begun a 
story. 

“It happened a long time ago,” said 
Grandfather Frog, ‘‘a very long time ago, 
in the days when the world was young. In 
those days the Snake family was a very 
important family. Yes, indeed, a very 
important family. Old Mr. Snake, who 
wasn't old then, and was the head of the 
family, certainly was smart! Yes, sir, old 
Mr. Snake certainly was smart! He was 
so smart that by and by people began to 
be afraid to do business with him, for 
somehow no one ever got the best of him. 
He always wore a handsome suit, and he 
was extremely polite to everyone he met. 
‘Politeness doesn’t cost anything,’ old Mr. 
Snake used to say, and he certainly was 
free with his politeness and fine manners. 


“What with his smart dress and his fine 
ways, people who had business with him 
couldn't think of anything but what a fine 
fellow Mr. Snake was, and all the time 
old Mr. Snake would be cheating them 
right and left. So Mr. Snake and all his 
family grew very rich; and the richer 
they grew, the more powerful they be- 
came; and the more powerful they be- 
came, the more polite was old Mr. Snake 
to everyone, rich and poor, high and low. 

“Then one day along came Old Mother 
Nature, to see how things were getting 
along, and to hear all complaints. Of 
course she saw right away how rich and 
powerful old Mr. Snake and his family had 
become, and how poor most of the other 
people had become. They all complained 
of hard times, hard times, but no one 
said a word against old Mr. Snake. Finally 
old Mr. Snake came to pay his respects to 
Old Mother Nature, and you may be sure 
that he was dressed in his best suit and 
brought his finest manners. 

“Old Mother Nature began to ask him 








questions about how he came to be so 
rich, he and all his family, when all the 
others were crying hard times. Old Mr. 
Snake had an answer ready for every 
question, for his wit was quick and his 
tongue was smocth and oily, and all the 
time he was polite, oh, very polite. Not 
once did Old Mother Nature catch, him 
with her sharp questions. 

“Finally along came someone to speak 
to Old Mother Nature, and she turned 
her back. Old Mr. Snake was so tickled 
to think how smart he had been in an- 
swering all her questions that for a min- 
ute he forgot all his politeness. What do 
you think he did? Why, he ran out his 
tongue at Old Mother Nature behind her 
back. Now with all his smartness, old 
Mr. Snake had not noticed a little pool of 
water in front of Old Mother Nature, in 
which she could see just what he was 
doing. Of course she saw him run his 
tongue out. 

“What did she do? Why, from that 
day to this, all the Snake family have 
been compelled to run their tongues out 
at everyone they meet, so of course no one 
will have anything to do with such impu- 
dence—and they haven’t a friend in the 
world,” concluded Grandfather Frog. 

(Peter Rabbit’s First Snow is the sub- 
ject of next week’s story.) 


These delightful stories for children are 
published in book form under the name 
of “Old Mother West Wind’s Neighbors.” 
The book contains over 200 pages. Price, 
$1, postpaid. It may be ordered thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, tpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. rite plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space {t is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly" illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and ehildren, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price Se per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 


= 








No. 7766—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
of the pretty figured materials can be 
used to make this waist. 

No. 7788—Children’s Blouse Dress—Cut 
in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. The dress has 
a pleated skirt joined to an under-waist, 
and the blouse has a deep yoke. 


No. 7251—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 36 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in five gores, and may have an in- 
verted pleat or habit back. 

No. 7768—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 


2, 4 and 6 years. The dress closes at the 
front, and may have long or short sleeves. 
No. Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
waist back and belt are in one piece. 


7797 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 



















































Your Separator 


Is Losing Money! 














Why? Simply because it is not being oper- 
ated uniformly at exactly the correct 8] eed, 
Here’s a wonder king device that 
gives you positive tic speed control 
over your Cream no matter what 
make, style or 2 U. 5. Gov't and 
State pa thorities agree that Variations in 
cream tests are due to “guess rk”” in 
operating the separator Vey ely guar- 
antee that you can increase the nt of 


amo of 
cream you now get from your m ilk from 10% 
to 50%, and that your cream will show a 
uniform test by use of the 


PEERLESS 
AUTOMATIC 











ous Separator 


ile actually double the vs roe} 














ir separat 0 compli 

m—no , gears or dials 
t of order u can attach 
PEERLESS” SPEED CON- 
“y nw to th e crank handle { hown 
tratic ) in a few_moments 
creyv ver and wrench. 

ll ~~ - autom: 
y the instant eal 
become either too slow 






or too fast. 


30 Days Free Trial 


The FAYWAY Automatic Speed Control will earn 
you substantial added dairy profits without added 
expense~and you can prove this yourself, before 
you pay one cept. 

On receipt of coupon, properly filled out, we will 
at once send you the device, prepaid, without a cent 
in advance. Attach it to your hand separator, as 
directed, and test it 30 days free. If it works like 
a charm and proves its ability to increase the size 
of your creamery checks, or swell your butter 
profits if you do your own churning, toep it and 
send us $3.00. 

If it fails to work to your complete satisfaction, 
return it tous and you will not be out a cent. Mail 
coupon today. 


THE FAYWAY COMPANY, 
253 John Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















THE FAYWAY CO., 253 John St., 


Cincinoati, O. 


Send me at once, one Peerless Automatic Speed 
Control. I ayree to try it, as directed, on my Cream 
Separator. If satisfied, 1 will send you $3.00 at the 

] end of W days, otherwise I will return it. | 
| y Separator is a...... poueneneadl make, Model No.... | 
| PIER. 220002 vecccccvees Cercccccccccceccccccccccccceseces | 
a AGETEES oc cccccccsceccecs -cnceccccceoecscocooccocccooses | 
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Accurate 
in Capacity 


Each Sturges Milk Can is 

made to hold just somuchand 
no more. Always agrees with 
the city sealer’s measure. 

Only highest grade 

steel plateis used in 

Sturge s Milk Cans, 



















That's why they 
last longer than 
us expected, 
Care ly tinned, 
Beams soldered smooth 
os a china bow! ensy 
to keep clear Write 






for Catalog No. 14, 
Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Il. 
Established 1865 












Won-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
- lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 


The latest improved silo. A woodstave 
hoice of lumber. Entire silo cre« 


Fllo.« 






t ted Special paint for outsid i 
lroof Lining for coating inside after 
ere n The finest door and door 
frame on the market. 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
n f i 
Write Dept. 64 for Catalogue 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 























| THE DAIRY 


ted to contribute the 








r readers are inv r experl- 


ence to this department. Quest bes Ooncerning dairy 
mana i will be cheert y NV i. 
Why ae Vite 

Sometimes there seems to be an un- 

accountable variation in the percentage 


of butter-fat in cream, and the cream 
seller wonders whether or not his test 
is being juggled. There is no doubt 
that at times the cream test may be 
juggled, especially when there is fierce 
competition for the cream; but a con- 
siderable variation may easily be ac- 


counted for. 

Adjustment of the separator and the 
speed at which it is run may have a 
good deal to do with the cream test. 
A slight change in the adjustment may 
make a difference of 5 or 10 per cent. 
As a rule, the higher the speed of the 
separator, the higher the test of the 
cream, within limits. Uniformity of 
speed is important, as well eadi- 
ness of the flow of milk. 


as 


Now and then there may be consid- 
erable variation in the fat percentage 
without any apparent reason for it. 
The conditions of separation may be 
just as they have been right along. 
The adjustment may be just the same. 
Everything, so far as can be seen, is 


unchanged, and yet the cream may 
show a considerably lower test. This 
may sometimes be due to a condition 
which affects the entire herd of cows. 
Such conditions are unusual, but there 
may be a general exciting cause which 
will throw off all the cows in the herd. 

In cases where the cream test drops 
lower than it should be, one should, in 
justice to himself and the cream buyer, 
make certain that it is not due to a 
change in the manner of separating, 
nor to conditions on the farm, nor to 
the manner in which the sample is 
taken. 


Silage and Scours in Calves 
Mr. J. B. Tli- 


gives some 


Shaw, of Pike county, 
at 
lation to scours 


nois, his Laaeraes 


with silage in re 
He found that while 
is a splendid feed, it should be fed 
moderation to heavy milking cows 
during pregnancy. He seems to think 
that silage fed during pregnancy, and 
especially during the week or two pre- 
vious to calving, changes the quality 
of the milk to Such an extent that there 
is danger of scouring. 
Have any other-of our 
experience which would lead them to 
believe that silage fed to cows is re- 
sponsible for scouring in the calves? 


length, 


in calves. has sil- 
are 


in 


readers had 


Cream for Churning 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How long should the cream be kept 
before it is churned? Where is the 
best place to keep the cream; and how 
much salt should be used to the pound? 
We have a very good cave.” 

Our correspondent does not say how 
much cream she getting each day, 
nor how long it takes to accumulate 
enough for a churning. If there is 
enough cream for a churning each day, 
it should be kept at a temperature that 


is 


will cause it to ripen by afternoon ‘of 
the second day. This must be deter- 
mined by experience. When in proper 
condition for churning, the cream is 
slightly acid to the taste, and has a 
fine, granular appearance. The length 
of time it will require to get in this 
condition depends, of course, upon the 


temperature and weather conditions. 
If there is not enough cream each day 
for a churning, then the cream of the 
first day should be kept in the coolest 
place possible. The cream of the sec- 
ond day should be cooled down and 
then added to the cream on hand, pour- 
ing in gently, and mixing carefully, 
without agitating it more than is nec- 
essary. When enough cream has been 
accumulated for churning, the temper- 
ature should be raised to say sixty de- 
grees, and the whole ripened until it 
ready for churning, as indicated 
above. 

The 


to the 


is 


amount of salt varies according 
demands of the market. In gen- 
an ounce of salt, or about two 
spoonfuls, would be about right 
to the pound of butter. 
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ack. We don’t ju st cl 
ing on canvas to prove it. 

Jet in 27 3 was 

+ gr ved 

» fingers on the 4 ; Oe 

in an Avery Separator 

the straw f or the last kernel. 


99 9-10 per 





And an Avery will clean your grain well, too. 
And thresh fast and run steady. Avery **Guar- 
anteed for Life’’ Cylinder Teeth mean steady 


threshing, AnAverygetsthereand gets away. 





a Aver 





igh pric 


aim 


Thresh This fear With An Avery Guaranteed Crain Saver 


AN? Avery Tl hres 
the straw s 


ced ¢ 
it al eh 


in the wagon box and notin 
ave tuade field tests thresh- 
size Avery Thresher to fit every size 
“Yellow-Kids 
low-Fellows ‘ 
largersizeru For Individual Farmer 
Companies or Threshermen. An Av 
Engine or Ga a3 and Oil Tractor wiilals 
you with economical] power and a lot of it. 
Write now for 1916 Avery Catalog and learn 
all the fucts about threshing, power farming 
and road making with Avery machinery. 


HEN 





AVERY COMPANY, 1249 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 
Ask for address of nearest Branch House 
or Jobber 


D 
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| Will Save Your High Priced Grain'} 








APPLETON | 
Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 
Silo Fillers cost the least in service 


er ton ot silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous- 
y strong conetruction makes an Appicton pructically 
Solid oak and steel frame, 
mortised, braced and boited;impogssible to pull out of line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
adjusted for minimum use of power for any height silo; 
frictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
ee clean shearing cut, requiring 
10lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2}2 inches.) 
easy to handle, 


proof against breakdown. 


knives spiraled to 
Jeast use of power. 
Lowdown cut-under frame, 


Trolis and table controlled by single lever. 


6elf-working safety device. 


Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops; 
the other a complete catalog of Apnileton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4b. p. gasoline engines and up, 
432 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 


It will save time and money 
apreader or 
being loaded, 
One man ca 


The same applies as above, 
deal of this work done now in graveling roads, 
Write for particulars 





Both feed 


MANURE LOADER | 


7, as well as sore back and hands, and will make a hard job easy. 
wagon is driven on the platform holding the platform firmly in place, 

A man and a boy with one horse can Joad a 70 bushel spreader in from 5 to 
nh move the platform from place to place in the yard. 


GRAVEL LOADER 


furnished with a solid scoop for loading gravel, 
this fs a great labor saving outtit 
Manufactured and sold solely by 


IOWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 



















Positive 


more and better work 
with less power than 


Write 
i any other silo filler. 
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while the fork ls 
10 minutes, 


and as there is a great 
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Catching Hogs 
is a pleasure with 
the "Flatley."_ Very simply con- 
structed, a child can operate it. 








Guaranteed to catch and hold hogs any 
size from 50 to 500 lbs. The greatest in- 
vention on the market. 

For Ringing, Snooting, Marking, Castrating 
end vaccinating or any other similar work. 

The Fiatley Automatic is a labor and time 
Saving device. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 

AND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


J. H. FLATLEY CO. 


Dept. 5 LITTLE YORK, ILL. 


SIL BARGAIN 


Now is the Sime nt? buy. 
way 
ys proof. 
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Glazed tile or four kinds wood stave 
Haut and easily erect Kelemazco 
Silos when ferm labor is the most 


plentiful and cheap 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


ly reinforced 
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no cost for paint of repairs 








Hundreds of pleased customers say Ye ‘ 
ized Continuous openir fra and R 
doors can't be beat.” Your experience w 
same Let us prove to you the Kalamazoo Qua 
Save money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from nearest kiln, on factory to far 
co-operative sales plan. Ask for booklet and 
details. Silo users make best luce! age 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co 0. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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shoving Cham Sia 
105 1 ith Street 

DES MOINES - iowa — 


‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brandé 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality rv 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ac 
dress American Agricultural Chemie 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit oF 
Baltimore. 
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KRESO DIP N°t 


will 
Insure Your Live Stock 


AGAINST 


Parasites and Disease. 


KILLS LICE, MITES and FLEAS. 


FOR SCRATCHES, WOUNDS, SCAB, 
and COMMON SKIN TROUBLES. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 


2'%% dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will kill 
virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 
We will send Free Booklets on 

The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

How to build a hog wallow, which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy. 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect p ites and di 





Write for them. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - - MICH. 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instructions 
wd Book 8 K free. ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic 
Uniment for mankind, Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
fared Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, 
Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a 
ve at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 

ote 


YOUNG, P. 0, F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


—_— 


_ MINERAL"? 

















Free 
% Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
$1 Package sufficient for ordinary 


5 cases. 
WWRERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Cream Separator—The “Star” Preformer 


Successful in Europe since 1885. Re 
celved Grand Prizes at 4 different 
World's Expositions. Marvel of sim- 
Dilcity, Above all in quality, effi- 
Clency, durability and appearance; «<< 
YETLOW IN Prick. Easiest cleaned 
mé assem bi ed—nocom plicated parts. 
Fewer discs; all alike: interchange- 
able; no numbers. Self-balancing. 
bowl. Enclosed gears. 
Closest Skimmer on the Market. 
Recent test of New York State 
Bchool of Agriculture showed loss 
of but one pound of butter fat in5 
TONS of skim milk! Investigate 
the Vega. Get mure informa- 
tlon about this wonderful separa- 
ay Which has caused such favor- 
comment by State Expert- 
Mental Stations, Agricultural Au- 
thorities, and Dairymen every- 
were. Send a postal for free cat- 
Slog and name of nearest dealer. BOOK. 
¢ga Separator Co., Dept. 19, Fostoria, Ohio 


ORAVEs 





FAVES Cured or Money Back—Baird’s 
Mtz.¢ leave Remedy is Guaranteed.” ‘Write Baird 
"“0., Box 621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 


BEE SUPPLIES Lowest prices. Full tine 
WV. of everything needed. 
PLY clot Rew 1916 catalog. CLEMONS BEE SUP- 

» 125 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, 








gh MONEY ON YOUR GROCERIES. 
Omaba, Nett of ROSENBLUM, 809 No. 16th St., 
-oraska, at wholesale prices. Send toda, 

for complete new price list. P 








The Importance of Proper 
ee 
Calf Raising 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Proper calf raising lies at the foun- 
dation of the whole dairy industry. 

Until the past few years, most of the 
dairymen in the intensive dairy region 
of northern Illinois, were not raising 
their heifer calves, but, instead, re- 
plenished their herds year after year 
by buying cows. This is one of the 
most glaring faults in Illinois dairying, 
because there are not enough really 
good cows for sale to keep all of the 
dairy herds supplied, and, in addition, 
it is practically impossible to keep a 
herd free from tuberculosis and con- 
tagious abortion where the cows are 
purchased from a distance. 

One reason why dairymen have not 
raised their heifer calves in the past 
is that they thought they could not af- 
ford sufficient milk to get the calves 
started properly. The department of 
dairy husbandry has shown that dairy 
calves can be raised successfully on 
150 pounds of whole milk and 400 
pounds of skim-milk. Good cows have 
been getting harder to obtain and 
higher in price, and for these reasons 
many dairymen have finally changed 
their method of replenishing their 
herds. The dairy survey taken by this 
department last year, of seven town- 
ships in the most intensive dairy re- 
gion of northern Illinois, shows that 
nearly all dairymen are now raising at 
least a few heifer calves each year. 

Somebody, somewhere, must raise 
the dairy cows, and that somebody 
must be a dairyman, if the calves are 
to be of high quality. Dairy calves can 
not be raised on the range like feeder 
steers, horses and sheep, because they 
must be raised from high-producing 
cows, which, of necessity, must be 
milked. 

If breeding means anything any- 
where, it means that the quality of 
large milk production is likely to be 
transmitted to the daughters. This 
has been so thoroly established by 
thousands of tests that it admits of 
no argument. There is no animal from 
which such an absolute and complete 
record of performance can be secured 
as from the dairy cow. Shall the value 
of these records to her progeny be 
thrown away by not saving the good 
heifer calves? - 

Nobody else has so many natural ad- 
vantages as the dairyman for raising 
good heifers, and nobody else has the 
dairyman’s interest in, nor is likely to 
succeed so well at it. That it is not 
more generally done in Illinois is one 
of the vital defects in our dairying, 
and one largely responsible for the 
poor or very ordinary results too fre- 
quently obtained on our dairy farms. 

Another great advantage in raising 
the heifers is that the owner may feed 
his calves in the correct manner to de- 
velop them to their greatest capacity. 
Cows that have been properly raised 
are much more efficient, and therefore 
worth more than if they had not been 
so raised. 

One reason why we have so many 
poor cows is because of poorly raised 
calves. A well-bred cow is largely 
made or unmade the first fifteen 
months of her life. Many good dairy- 
men, with fine herds of cows, have lit- 
tle knowledge of proper calf raising. 
Thin and- scrawny calves, stunted for 
life, are frequently seen in the dairy 
regions, and tell too plainly the truth 
of this statement. There is little poor 
calf raising in Denmark and Holland, 
and this is one reason they have such 
excellent cows in those countries. 

The proper feeding and management 
of calves is just as important as the 
proper care of cows. The difficulty is 
that dairymen think they are engaged 
in milk production alone, and many of 
them are too short-sighted to see the 
necessity of acquiring the art of calf 


raising. 
So much depends upon _ personal 
judgment in feeding calves to raise 


them successfully, that it is difficult 
to lay down any fixed rule. Special 
care should be taken not to let the 
digestive organs become deranged, for 
if this happens, it is difficult indeed to 
get the calf again into a thrifty condi- 
tion. The chief difficulties in calf 
raising are over-feeding and irregular- 
ity in time, in temperature, quantity 
and sweetness of milk, and in cleanli- 








about it. 
nearest office as below. 


165 Broadway, New York 





Seeing the Difference 
between the 


and other 


Cream Separators 


HE difference between a modern De Laval and any other cream 
separator is apparent at first sight. And if you will take five 
minutes to compare the separating bowl construction, the size, 
material and finish of the working parts, particularly those subject to 
wear, the manner of oiling, and everything which enters into the 
design and construction of a separator as a simple durable machine, 
you will still further see the difference. 

Then if you go a step farther and turn the cranks of the two 
machines side by side for fifteen minutes, running milk or. water 
through the bowl, you will see still more difference. 

And if you will run the two machines side by side in practical 
use, as any De Laval agent will be glad to have you do, the De Laval 
one day and the other machine the next, for a couple of weeks, you 
will see still greater difference in the work of the two machines. 

Every De Laval agent considers it a privilege to show the difference 
between the De Laval and other separators and to afford every pros- 
pective buyer the opportunity to try out and prove the difference to 
his own satisfaction, if on first examination he feels the slightest doubt 
If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent write to the 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 














ness of feeding pails. The amount of 
milk should not be guessed at, but al- 
ways weighed for each calf. One over 
or irregular feed may do an immense 
amount of damage. 

While there are many difficulties in 
the way of feeding calves properly, 
three times a day, this should be done 


until the calf is two weeks old. A small* 


calf should be fed at first not to ex- 
ceed three pounds, and a large calf 
four pounds of milk at a feed, three 
times a day. Theoretically, it is much 
better to feed three times a day until 
the’ calf is two weeks old, but there is 
so much difficulty in getting the third 
feed pure, sweet, and at the proper 
temperature on many farms that it is 
more practical to feed but twice per 
day, unless the cows are milked three 
times, and the milk fed warm from the 
cow. The best general rule as to quan- 
tity is to feed one pound of milk for 
every ten pounds of live weight of the 
calf. Whole milk should be fed for at 
least two weeks. If fresh skim-milk is 
available from the separator on the 
farm, the whole milk may then gradu- 
ally be dropped off, about one pound 


every two days, and the same amount | 


of skim-milk added. This amount of 
milk should be continued until the calf 
is about three months old. By this 
time, it should be eating hay and grain, 
and the milk may be reduced rapidly 
until no more is fed. 

Calves should be kept growing con- 
tinuously and vigorously from birth. 





No grain should be fed after the calf 
is six months old, if it can be kept in 
proper growing condition without it. A 
large barrel and digestive organs must 
be developed by feeding a good quality 
of roughage when not on pasture. Af- 
ter calves have reached six months of 
age, they can be grown better and 
more cheaply on good pasture or corn 
silage and good alfalfa hay, than on 
any other feeds, and as roughage is 
cheaper than concentrates, these are 
the feeds from which we wish the ma- 
ture animals to have the ability to get 
most of their nutriment. 

An important thing in raising calves 
is to keep them in clean, dry, sunny, 
well-ventilated quarters. A calf turned 
out in the woods will find a clean bed 
for itself. Many men let calves remain 
in filthy pens, and invariably have dis- 
eased, unthrifty, stunted calves, and 
know not why. 

The greatest danger of deterioration 
in the size of our dairy cattle comes 
from improper raising of calves, and 
from breeding too young. Heifers 
should not be bred until they are from 
fifteen to twenty-two months of age, 
depending upon the size and thrift ef 
the individual. 

No far-reaching improvement that 
can be so easily made will be of such 
economic importance to the dairy in- 
dustry as the proper raising of dairy 
calves. 

W. J. FRASER. 

Illinois Agricultural College. 
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Thinking 
of Building ? 


Whatever you are planing to build can 
be made fireproof and frostproof with- 
out increasing the cost of building, 
provided you use the 


right material. 
You can also have the most durable 
form of ruction—that used in 
erecting the big city skyscrapers. 


American Hollow Tile 
Building Blocks 


have an ultimate carrying capacity of 
over 1000 pounds per square inch area, 
with no deduction for air space. They 
cannot rust out, rot out or wear out, 
They reduce the cost of insurance, 
lessen the risk of loss of life. Make 
buildings warmer in wint er, and cooler 
in summer. 


Building Advice Free 


Write today stating what you are 
going to build, and we will tell you 
about what it will cost to use American 
Hollow Clay Bujliding Blocks on the 
job, and the specific advantages you 
will gain by their use. 


AMERICAN BRICK & TILE CO. 
Dept. W , Mason City, lowa 
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\ Pump Comforts 


There’s nothing that makes farm life more 
worth while than an abundance of pur 
water for kitchen, bath, lawn, garden, 

, dairy, troughs, fire protection, 

) onable in 
to maintain. 
free on 





ape t. advises 


selecting from the 300 styles of 


( ops Pees 
TOR EVERY SERVICE 

windmill, 
K wie ply 


Gasoline, 
test ex d Gu sar 
d by 65 years’ 
Send te o-d lay for 
our new free book ** Water 
Supply, for the Country 
Home. Address De- J 
partment Z 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
in Office & Works: 
Seneca F alls,N.Y. 
Branches: 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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For hard service 

in powerful motors. 

The plug with the 

Big I “orcelain—Big 

Points—Big Shell— 
Big Results. 


Gaa wamtond Forever 
i Every 














Consult the Dewey Dealer 


on your construction problems. 
For concrete use 


DEWEY 
CEMENT © 


— " Concrete Sor Permanence.” 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department {1s for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animalis—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy 
all these things and many more, and any t'me any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be will w rite | us. 


Ideals 


All of us sometimes dream of things 














as we would like have them. When 
we were yet little boys, some of us no 
doubt thought that our highest ideal 
would be reached if we only had all the 
strawberry shortcake we wanted to 
eat. Some of us wanted a bicycle, or 
a motorcycle, or an automobile. Now, 
as we are getting older, some of us 
have as our ideal, the goal for which 
we are working, the ownership of a 
fine farm. All of these ideals are more 
or less practical. There is a chance 
that the little boy will some day get 
all of the strawberry shortcake he 
wants to eat. There is a chance of the 


older boy getting a bicycle, motorcycle 
or automobile, and the young man who 


works steadily and has fair luck, may 
some day own his farm. 

Some men have ideals which they 
never expect to come true, but which 


they wish for just as earnestly as ever 


any small boy wished for more short- 
cake. There have always been men 
who have had the ideal of a world in 


which everyone is happy, in which ev- 
eryone works for the pleasure of work- 
ing, and in which there is little suffer- 


ing. For many hundreds of years, thou- 
sands of men have worked for this 
ideal, and today it seems to be just 
as far off as ever. Nevertheless, their 
striving has done much to make the 
world the “worth while” place it is 
today. 

Farm boys should have ideals. I am 


not referring so much to the practical 
ideals, altho they are all right in their 
way. The young boy is quite right in 
liking good things to eat, and it is quite 
natural for the older boy to want a bi- 
cycle, or something with which to get 
around over the country. And the young 
man is certainly justified in hoping 
some time to have a place of his own. 


But I wish to talk to you about ideals | 
for the farming class as a whole. What 
do we want the farmers of the corn 
belt to be like twenty years from now, 
when we ourselves are farming in 
“dead earnest”? Things certainly will 
not stand still, no matter what our 
ideals are But our ideals will, with- 
out doubt, have great effect on the way 


things will change. Many of us have in 
mind the ideal of making all the money 


we can on the farm, and then moving 
to town when we get too old to farm. 
But some of us like to think of the 
million corn belt farmers learning to 
know each other, learning to work to- 
gether, to manage their own business, 


learning to eliminate the sudden move- 
ments up and down in prices. We like 
to think of the same families living in 
the same community year after year, 
and learning to know and like all the 
other families. We like to think of 
every farm community building a hall, 
and in this hall will be a piano and a 
“talking machine,” and there the young 


people will get together and have a 
good time, and the older folks will 
come to read and talk things over. Per- 


haps there will be “movies” in this hall. 
We like to think that these million corn 
making money, 
and that they all enjoy their work. We 
hope that there will be better cattle, 
hogs and horses on every farm. We 
expect to better varieties of corn 
growing on a soil which produces just 
as much if not more than it does to- 
day. In that day, farmers will work 
together to protect their own interests, 
and will therefore elect to the national 
cor men pledged to represent 
these interests. 

Oftentimes we are doing work which 
requires no particular attention. For 
instance, we can learn to cultivate 
corn which has been properly planted, 
with but very little thought. When we 
have a job of this sort, and our 
thoughts are wandering all over crea- 
tion, let’s spend some time occasion- 
ally in thinking over the real problems 
of the farmer. What should our ideals 
as farmer boys be? We are living in a 
wonderful world, but it is the duty of 
this coming generation to make it a yet 
finer place in which to live, The com- 


see 


gress 





ing generation will learn much from 
the old generation, but it will express 
its ideals in a way all its own. The 
boys who are now planting and culti- 
vating corn will have a lot to say as to 
just what these ideals will be. 


Fertilizers on Bilin 
lowa Soils 


On the typical black loam of north- 
Wisconsin drift 
do not 
by the 


as described 


ern Iowa, known as 


or Carrington loam, fertilizers 


usually pay. This is indicated 


results of eight-year tests, 


in Iowa Bulletin No. 169. Manure pays 
big, but bone meal and potash cost 
more than they are worth. 

When a rotation of corn, corn, oats, 
and clover was followed, each ton of 
manure increased the average yield 
of corn by 4.4 bushels, of oats by 2.5 
bushels, and of clover by .14 of a ton. 


In other words, manure was worth, on 
the average, about $1.40 per ton. 

When corn was grown year 
year, without rotation, manure in- 
creased the yield by 4.65 bushels per 
ton, which would give manure a value 
of 30 per ton, on land continuously 
in corn. 

Rotation was a paying proposition on 
this rich northern Iowa soil. Corn in 
rotation with oats and clover yielded at 


after 








the rate of 68 bushels per acre, while 
continuous corn yielded only 52 bush- 
els. Both receivéd eight tons of ma- 
nure per acre every four years. 

That bone meal and potash proved of 
so little value was surprising. Phos- 
phorus, in the form of bone meal and 
rock phosphate, has given splendid re- 
sults in Illinois, but in this Iowa test, 
potash proved superior. However, 


neither potash nor bone meal paid for 
themselves. 

At the present time, 
northern lowa are most 
tation and manure. 

These experiments do not prove that 


the rich soils of 
in need of ro- 


all Iowa soils need only manure and 
rotation. Some, we know, will pay for 
potash, phosphorus and lime. Some 


need only lime. The soil of each farm 
is a problem in itself. But the average 
soil, first of all, needs manure and ro- 
tation. 


Kertilizers will no doubt be more 
and more needed in the future, but 
they are hot needed now on our best 
soils. 


Flint Corn as Catch Crop 


on a Saint 
The early varieties of flint corn make 


an excellent catch crop. Plant them 
thick, any time in June, and you will 
have an excellent quality of fodder. 


The feeding material produced per acre 


should be fully as great as sorghum, 
millet or Sudan grass. The stalks will 
not be so fine, but the palatability of 
the grain will be greater There are 
great possibilities with the early vari- 
eties of flint corn as a catch crop. 


Plant about a peck and a half per acre. 


Cowpeas or Vetch? 


A northern 
writes: 
“Tam thinking of putting my plowed 


Missouri correspondent 


wheat ground into cowpeas. Do you 
think that it would be too late to put 
in cowpeas after the wheat is cut? 
Would it be better to put in veteh? If 
I put in vetch immediately after the 
wheat is cut, would it live over win- 
ter? When is the best time of year to 
put in vetch? Which is the better as 
a soil builder, vetch or cowpeas?” 

In southern Missouri, a number of 
wheat farmers make it a practice to 


put in cowpeas after the wheat is taken 
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off. In their latitude, the cowpeas 
make enough growth before frost to 
enrich the land considerably. But in 
northern Missouri, we very much doubt 
if the growth of cowpeas will be suf- 
ficient to pay for the cost of seed and | 
the bother of seeding. We would pre- 
fer a mixture of rye and vetch, or 
wheat and vetch, seeded in September | 
or October. Vetch seed has always 
been high, and at present is unusually 


of the war. If it were 
not so high, we would advise our cor- 
respondent to use an acre seeding of 
two or three pecks of rye and twenty 
or twenty-five pounds of vetch. The 
proper kind of vetch to use is the hairy 


high, on account 


vetch. It is very hardy, and ordinarily 
lives over the winter as well as the 
fall grains. We feel that eventually 


rye and vetch will be much used in the 
corn belt for green manure purposes. 








Absolute Buggy 
Satisfaction 


The m ate rials and methods employed in our own 
modern factory can pro xduce only buggies of very 
highest quality. ‘That’s why we can give youa 
guarantee on our Square Deal Buggies and 
Absolute Buggy Satisfaction. 

It is only by selling direct on onesmall profit over 
actual costof labor and material “sa we can afford 
to quote our remarkably low pric: 

Illustration shows our Special Anto Seat Buggy 
No. 2922115 at special price of $49.9 


Send Today for Our New rae Circular 


and carefully compare the Square Deal Line of 
chicles with all others offered you. 


lenlgomeny Ward 90: _. 


New York icago Kansas Clty 
Ft. Portland, Ore. 
Write tu the House Must Convenient 








Delivered v2 you FREE 


on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL 





SEND NO MONEY but write today tor oar big 
1916 a of ne ae 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great Tn .. 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent of expense to you 

you can make money taking orders for bitfe 

cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘ ‘contbination offers 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest com, 
Aiso much useful bicycie § directo 9 _ forit. 

rect to you 0 one él 
LOW FACTORY PRICES coe ee. Coo | 
ae You cr jnot afford Duy bicycle, hed wae 
ries without learning wha T you. 


offer 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8173 CHICAGO, “Tit 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfall- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water, 
Can be removed 
from place to place 








as required, Can 
not be overturned 
or broken, Can 
never get out of 
order No valves 
or floats; DO ez 


posed alr holes; 20 
complicated parts, 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water In the reset 
voir. Drinking pan 
remoyable and can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed ina minute, 
W « for our sper 
Liter: 





clal 


trial offer for immediate shipment 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


free 
ture free. 


BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., 


mim At LAST 


the Perfect 
HOG OILER 


ET us send you on 80 da 


a seers Ee e trial, without 


it] cent, 
practic ai seavily built a 
t's the hog oiler ever, 
ho hog raiser rin been jooklog 


hail with joy. 


The Swine-Ezet 


is equal to two or three 
other hog oiling machines 


< — * 









perinsne nt, prac ‘tical, econ 


. Send Us No Mon 
With the Swine-Ezer we will send you 
oil fr You will never want any Oe 
eitcr wisios gees see the Swine-Ezei 

Write today for full information. 

LISLE MFG. CO., Dept. 11, aw 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. pes PANY 


6S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hiinels 
_..__ eet Buffalo. lowa 


Binder Twine 


Factory To Farm — 
Quality Quaranteed. 27th year. Quick on 

ments. Write for free samples. Who! lesale peters 

August Post, Box 55, Moulton, lo 
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Making the Home Beautiful 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Attractive farm home surroundings 
are not so much a matter of expense 

a matter of taste. We sometimes 
gee quite -xpensive improvements that 
are s0 inharmoniously grouped as to 
Jose muck of their otherwise pleasing 
. and carpets may cover your 
floors, pictures adorn your walls, and 
the pianola = fgg gg Soe een nage oer 

rlor. s is indoors; wha 
ut outdoors? Do the house and out- 
puildings stand like scarecrows in 
plack isolation, or are they surrounded 
by trees and shrubs, and flowers, em- 
powered in a wealth of foliage that 
gladdens the eye and produces an at- 
mosphere of contented home life? 

In planning the farm buildings, give 
gome consideration to their location 
with reference to each other. When 
planting trees, either shade or fruit, 
take into consideration the = = 
ill have on the premises from e 
Sandpoint of appearance. 

- We hear much of the “city beautiful” 
agitation at — od oo 

dwellers in the country shou e- 
ped ourselves and re-arrange our prem- 
ises so that — ae ~~ —— 

the “farm beautiful.” oO people 
be a better chance to possess pleas- 
ing home surroundings than the farm- 

s, And if we make use of our oppor- 
Solties and give a little intelligent 
thought and earnest effort to the mat- 
ter, there is no reason why we should 
not improve the appearance of our 
farm homes. 

If new buildings are contemplated, 
don’t be too eager to begin building 
operations. Better inspect some of the 
modern farm houses recently erected. 
And while looking over the building 
with a view to incorporating its good 
points into your own structure, be sure 
to note the size of the building, the 
shape, its frontage, whether east, west, 
north or south. Note the height of the 
ceilings, what materials are used in 
finish and floors. Are the stairs con- 
veniently and attractively placed, and 
with the idea of economizing space? 
Are the windows located so as to sup- 
ply plenty of light and ventilation, and 
add to the appearance outside? Is the 
basement adequate for its purpose, that 
is, is there room for storage of fruits 
and vegetables; is there room for fur- 
hace, pressure tank, laundry and light 
plant? In short, is the house arranged 
4 utility and convenience? And does 
t present a pleasing appearance on 
ma outside as well as the inside. Note 

e size and appearance of the lawn, 
and whether or not it is supplied with 
plenty of shade. After you have in- 
— a number of houses, you will 

ve a better idea of what would be 
suitable to your requirements. 

Have plans drawn by a competent 
architect. Do not attempt to build a 
house without this service, as he will 
draw plans of the building in accord- 
aace with your wishes, so you will have 
ai accurate idea as to cost and ap- 
Marance when completed. If the new 
structure is to occupy the site of the 
ld house, move the old building (if 
frame) out of the way, and continue to 

in it until the new one is com- 

. Then remodel the old one for 
‘corn crib, cow barn, or some similar 
Pirpose, or wreck it entirely, and use 
the salvage in repair work. In no case 
let it stand beside the new one, in con- 

between the new and old; in that 
case it would serve as a lesson in pro- 
fressiveness, but would be very detri- 
og ~ appearance of the “farm 

eautiful.” 

f the old house is to continue as the 
— its apeparance can be greatly 

proved by adding to the height, if it 

& one-story building, or by placing 

omer windows, which would break 
ae plain lines of the roof. Let 

. Soper gad that windows artistically 
the Sg much to the appearance of 

€ house, new or old, should be set 

a air-sized lawn. I would not ad- 

oe large a space, as one of 
mensions requires a great deal 
vn ma labor to keep it neat. The 

y ould be enclosed with a neat 

» Preferably of steel posts and 
tuches 4 on a concrete base, eighteen 
in width the ground and twelve inches 

» the top of the base to be 
inches above the surface of the 


sige crete panel walk. dive feet wide, 
oe ead from the front entrance of 
Would, to the front door of the house. 
Prefer that some shade trees 





be situated at the border of the lawn, 
and some promiscuously set, keeping 
all neatly trimmed, cutting the lower 
branches, so as to permit an unob- 
structed view of your surroundings. 

If your garden is adjacent to the 
house, and exposed to public view, it 
will need some extra attention. Its 
length should not be less than ten rods. 
Place the rows of plants far enough 
apart so that you can cultivate with a 
one-horse plow; take pains to have the 
rows straight and uniform in width. 
All of the garden plants can be culti- 
vated by horse power, and better re- 
sults obtained than where the hoe is 
depended on entirely. A neat, well-kept 
garden adds to the appearance of the 
home surroundings. 

The chicken yard, barn lot, and hog 
pen come in for a share of general ren- 
ovating. In every chicken yard there 
are numerous coops, boxes, barrels, 
pans, and other necessary articles, that 
are usually in tantalizing disorder. 
Have this yard located so that you can 
have some sort of a screen between it 
and the public view. A very service- 
able screen is obtained by planting a 
row of grapes, peach trees or shrub- 
bery. 

The hog pen should be located as 
far from the front of the premises as 
possible, so that its disorder will not 
be visible to passers-by. This depart- 
ment on the farm usually presents an 
uninviting appearance, but the making 
of concrete floors, the repair of the 
fences, and the removal of the litter, 
will greatly add to its presentability. 

The barn should be located so as to 
admit of a grove to the north and 
west. 

In summing up this article on how 
to make the farm home beautiful, I 
would recOmemnd that we study the 
present appearance of our farm homes, 
and ascertain where a little rearrang- 
ing would add a more pleasing effect. 
On approaching your home, when re- 
turning from a drive, note how it com- 
pares with some of the exceptionally 
beautiful farm homes you have seen. 
Note whether there is not some old, 
dilapidated, and probably entirely use- 
less building that is a blot on the 
“farm home beautiful.” Or perhaps 
there are some dead trees, or some 
tumble-down fences, the repair or re- 
moval of which would be beneficial to 
the appearance of your home. 

And remember the principal factors 
in making the farm home beautiful are 
taste, tact and toil; push, paint and 
perseverance. 

MRS. CLINTON BOLICK. 

Des Moines County, Iowa. 





Addresses of Correspondents 


It is the custom of Wallaces’ Farmer 
not to publish the postoffice addresses 
of its correspondents. If the postoffice 
addresses were given, our friends often 
would be burdened with inquiries that 
they have neither the time nor the fa- 
cilities for answering promptly. We 
are sorry to disoblige those friends 
who write us for addresses, but we 
think they will agree with us that the 
reason given is a good one. Any who 
may desire further information on 
subjects which have been discussed by 
our correspondents, can get this infor- 
mation by communicating with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 





Government Crop Report 


A summary of the May crop report for 
the state of Iowa and for the United 
States, as compiled by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates (and transmitted thru the 
Weather Bureau), United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is as follows: 

Winter Wheat—Iowa—May Ist forecast, 
6,590,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 10,965,000; two years ago, 
11,016,000; 1909-1913 average, 6,272,000 
bushels. United States—May Ist forecast, 
499,000,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 655,045,000; two years 
ago, 984,990,000; 1909-1913 average, 441,- 
212,000 bushels. 

Rye—Iowa—May ist forecast, 980,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 1,110,000; two years ago, 1,121,000 
bushels. United States—May list forecast, 
44,300,000; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 49,190,000; two years ago, 42,779,000 
bushels. 

Meadows—Iowa—May ist condition, 88, 
compared with the ten-year average of 88. 
United States—May 1st condition, 88.4, 
compared with the ten-year average of 
88.3. 

Pastures—Iowa—May ist condition, 86, 
compared with the ten-year average of 86. 
United States—May 1st condition, 85.2, 
compared with the ten-year average of 
85.9. 

Spring Plowing—Iowa—Per cent done to 





Build once and for all 


Concrete farm buildings are strong, fireproof and_per- 
manent; vermin-proof and quickly erected. Attractive — 


increase farm valuation. Need no repairs and painting. 
Concrete Barn for instance 


is sanitary—easily cleaned—mois- 
ture-proof. No rat-holes. Never 
manure-soaked—liquids run away 
through gutters to manure-pits. 


Free Farm Book 


telling how to build concrete barns, silos, feeding floors, troughs, etc. 
Ask any Atlas Cement Dealer for a copy or use coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 


Warm in winter, cool in summer. 
Stock is healthy. Barn and con- 
tents are, safe against fire and 
secure lowest insurance rates. 
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Send me Book “Concrete on the Farm.” I expect to builda size 
Name and Address: — i 
May 1, 1916, estimated, 71 per cent, com- Stocks of hay on farms May Ist are es- 


pared with 77 per cent May 1, last year, 
and 66 per cent, the ten-year average. 
United States—Per cent done to May 1, 
1916, estimated, 7).4 per cent, compared 
with 78.3 per cent on May 1, last year, 
and 68.6 per cent, the ten-year average. 

Spring Planting—Iowa—Per cent done to 
May 1, 1916, estimated, 55 per cent, com- 
pared with 59 per cent May 1, last year, 
and 52 per cent, the ten-year average. 
United States—Per cent done tc May 1, 
1916, estimated, per cent, compared 
with 65.3 per cent on May 1, last year, 
and 55.9 per cent, the ten-year average. 

Hay—lIowa—Old crop on farms, May Ist, 
estimated, 948,000 tons, compared with 
407,000 a year ago and 577,000 two years 
ago. United States—Old crop on farms, 
May Ist, estimated, 11,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 8,468,000 a year ago, and 7,832,- 
000 two years ago. 

Prices—The first price given below is 
the average on May Ist, this year, and 
the second the average on May Ist, last 
year: lIowa—Wheat, 97 cents and $1.36 
per bushel; corn, 66 and 68 cents; oats, 38 
and 50 cents; potatoes, 94 and 65 cents; 
hay, $9.40 and $12.60 per ton; eggs, 18 and 
17 cents per dozen. United States—Wheat, 
$1.02 and $1.396 per bushel; corn, 72.3 and 
77.7 cents; oats, 42.6 and 53.4 cents; pota- 
toes, 94.8 and 50.5 cents; hay, $12.20 and 
$11.82 per ton; eggs, 18.1 and 17.1 cents 
per dozen. ] 


56.7 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, makes 
the following estimates from reports of its 
correspondents and agents: 

On May ist, the area of winter wheat 
to be harvested was about 33,020,000 acres, 
or 11.4 per cent (4,236,000 acres) less than 
the acreage planted last autumn, and 18.¢ 
per cent (7,433,000 acres) less than the 
acreage harvested last year, viz., 40,453,000 
acres. 

The average condition of winter wheat 
on May 1st was 82.4, compared with 738.3 
on April 1st, 92.9 on May 1, 1915, and 87.5, 
the average for the past ten years on 
May ist. 

A condition of 82.4 per cent on May Ist 
is indicative of a yield per acre of ap- 
proximately 15.1 bushels, assuming aver- 
age variations to prevail thereafter. On 
the estimated area to be harvested, 15.1 
bushels per acre would produce 499,280,000 
bushels, or 23.8 per cent less than in 1915. 
27.1 per cent less than in 1914, and 4.6 per 
cent less than in 1913. The out-turn of 
the crop will probably be above or below 
the figures given above, according as the 
change in conditions from May 1st to har- 
vest is above or below the average change. 

The average condition of rye on May 
1st was 88.7, compared with 87.8 on April 
1st, 93.3 on May 1, 1915, and 90.6, the av- 
erage for the past ten years on May Ist. 

The average condition of meadow (hay) 
lands on May Ist was 88.4, compared with 
89.8 on May 1, 1915, and a ten-year aver- 
age on May fst of 88.3, 








timated as 11,049,000 tons (13 per cent of 
crop), against 8,468,000 tons (12.1 per cent 
of crop) on May 1, 1915, and 8,109,000 tons 
(12.1 per cent), the five-year average on 
May” Ist. 

The average condition of pastures on 
May 1st was 85.2, compared with 87.2 on 
May 1, 1915, and a ten-year average on 
May Ist of 85.9, 

Of spring plowing, 70.4 per cent was 
completed up to May 1st, compared with 
78.3 per cent on May 1, 1915, and a ten- 
year average on May Ist of 68.6. 

Of spring planting, 56.7 per cent was 
completed up to May fst, compared with 
65.3 per cent on May 1, 1915, and a ten- 
year average on May ist of 55.9. 


Corn Belt Rainfall 


Average rainfall for the seven corn belt 
States for the week ending May 12th was 
-45 of an inch; normal rainfall for the 
week, .9 of an inch. Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri received a fair rainfall, but Illi- 
nois and Nebraska were unusually dry. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to May 9, 1916.) 
Chicago, [Il. 
DENG WEIR, Coredceqavercceneeseuda 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Escanaba, ‘Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Charles City, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa ... 
Keokuk, Iowa ...... 
Peoria, fl. 
Springfield, Il. 
Hannibal, Mo. ore 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... 
Cairo, HE ac, seicicse mace 
Springfield, Mo. .. : 
Columbia, Mo. ..... 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
North Platte, Neb. 
SRO,  TEOMG. cccctvucseutecpe 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, 
Valentine, 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Pierre, S. D. 
Huron, S. D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devil’s Lake, N. D 
Bismarck, N. D. . 
Williston, N. D. 
Helena, Mont. 
Lander, Wyo. .. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Grand Junction, 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. .. 
Amarillo, Texas 
E! Paso, Texas 


Colo. , 
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IOWA’S RURAL Y. M. C. A. WORK 


(Continued from third page.) 





es for boys weighing between 68 and 80 
pounds, those weighing between 81 and 
95 pounds, those weighing between 96 
and 110 pounds, between 111 

pounds, and for those 


nor poor roads keeps him away. The 
cli thirteen boys, and 
luring the last two years, six of them 
ive taken church membership. Some 
‘ boys are from non-sectarian 


lass consists of 





f the 


ri 
hi 
ri 
} 


jomes. 

Another group consisted of twelve 
boys, and the only professing Chris- 
tians were the leader and one member. 
They met at different farm homes each 
week, and in two years eleven of them 
were regular members of a church, and 
professing Christians. Had it not been 
for the weekly Bible study and social 
meetings, the church probably would 
never have reached most of them. The 
rural Y. M. C. A. the direct .con- 
necting link between their former life 
and the church. 

A certain boy than fourteen 
vears of age was a cigarette “fiend,” 
and because of the social activities he 
became a member of one of the rural 
Y. M. C. A. groups His father and 
mother had died when he was a mere 
boy, and his associations had kept him 
in close touch with the tougher ele- 
ment. In less than a year the cigar- 
ette habit had been abandoned, and the 
boy’s standard of clean living had been 
elevated in a dozen ways. Had it not 
been for the rural Y. M. C. A. work, his 
career would have been towards a 
doubtful end With it, his ambitions 
have been changed, and it reached him 
at one of life’s most critical times— 
when a little influence in either direc- 
tion often is the deciding factor be- 
tween right and wrong 

Because of these helpful influences 
the Christian people of these counties 
where the Y. M. C. A. work is being 
carried on are supporting it with lib- 
eral : who have 
boys growing into men, naturally feel 
the gre: t inter and others lend 
it their support for the rood 

y and humanity. Fre- 
who are able to support 
do the most. In one instance, a 
a member of a large 
in the 

work was 
family. This 


was 


less 


contributions. Phose 


financial 
of the community 
quently, those 
it least 
young man, who i 

family, had to quit high school 
freshman year because his 
needed to he Ip support the 
man is a leader of one of the 
groups of eighth-grade boys, the class 
consisting of sixteen members, and as 
he works late in the afternoon, he does 
not have an opportunity to get lunch 
before leading his class. When the 
finance committee solicited the firm 
for which he works, it didn’t ask him, 
because it felt he could not afford to 
help the cause in a financial way. This 
young man came to the secretary, and 
said he had been overlooked, and that 
he wanted to help the cause by every 
cent he could spare. Without any so- 
licitation, he increased his pledge from 
$5 a year to $18 a year, and his exam- 
ple led others better off financially to 
increase their pledges. 

The county Y. M. C. A. work is not 
an expensive undertaking, but it needs 
the support of all interests. The actual 
cost of the Calhoun county work last 
year was $2,002.68, which included the 
secretary’s salary, travel and hotel 
bills, office expense, postage and tele- 
phone, printing, and interest on an in- 
debtedness. The young men serving as 
county secretaries, for the most part 
are capable young fellows, many of 
whom could command higher salaries 
in other fields. One of the Iowa secre- 
taries, says W. M. Parsons, state sec- 
retary, continues in the Y. M. C. A. 
field at a salary of $1,200 a year, while 
during the last year he has received 
offers ranging from $1,800 to $2,500 in 
other lines of work He and others 
are staying with the Y. M. C. A. be- 
cause they believe in the great possi- 
bilities of the county associations. The 
most difficult problem in connection 
with the work is in finding capable men 
adapted to the work, and who will stick 
by it when they could command higher 
salaries in commercial lines of work. 

In Calhoun county, as well as in oth- 
er counties, athletics receive a great 
deal of attention. One year, 300 boys 
participated in the athletic badge con- 
test, and fifty or more took part in the 
county track meet at Manson. There 
fifty-two games of basket ball, 
baseball and football played by the 

unty Y. M. C. A. teams last year. The 

let contest is for boys of 
1] eights and ages, the aim 
being not simplv to develop a few stars, 
but to give each bi y physical training, 
and to teach all of them to play their 


games as Christian rhere are class- 


young 


were 


different 





than 125 pounds. It is arrangedso that 
the heavier boys have to make corre- 
spondingly greater records than the 
light boys in order to win the same 
honor. In this contest, more than 600 
boys were tested out last year. There 
was a championship event for the 
school, one for the county, one for the 
weight class in each school, also one 
for the weight class in the county, an 
all-around championship for each 
school, and an all-around championship 
for the county. The school champion- 
ship for the county is figured accord- 
ing to the boys eligible, and not to just 
those competing, the school that has 
the highest average in points being de- 
clared the champion. 
awarded according to the records made 
in the dashes, the jumps, baseball 
throws and shot-puts. 

Remarkable results have been ac- 
complished by means of the high school 
campaigns of friendship. Here the Y. 
M. C. A. works in co6peration with oth- 
er interests. In one of these campaigns 
three men worked for two days at a 
certain schooi, and only four 
seventy-twor pupils failed to turn in a 
signed card on which he pledged him- 
self to live a cleaner and more Christ- 
like life, and to help others to do the 
same, The campaigns are fruitful in 
discouraging bad habits among the 
boys. Many pledged that they would 
stop smoking; some said they were 
going to “cut out” swearing and the 
telling of unclean stories among them- 
selves, and others made pledges which 
would be for their own welfare. One 
boy, since going to that school, said he 
realized for the first time what was 
meant by the cleaner and bigger life 
developed there as a result of the cam- 
paign of friendship. 

J. K. Barr, a farmer of Calhoun coun- 
tv, says the Y. M. C. A. work there, 
under the direction of Mr. Welch, thru 
the local been the most 
fruitful economical branch of 
Christian work in that county. The 
cost, he says, is somewhat less than 
that necessary to sustain one church, 
but it reaches out and covers the coun- 
ty as a whole. The Rev. Mr. Vorhies, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Rockwell City, says he counts the Y. 
M. C. A. one of the strongest factors 
for good in the county, and that the 
most reliable men in his church are 
those who have received at least a part 
of their training in the Y. M. C. A. 
groups. The Rev. Mr. Chapler, pastor 
of the Methodist church at Rockwell 
City, and other ministers also are very 
enthusiastic in their praise for the 
county Y. M. C. A. work. The Rev. Mr. 
Chapler says there are stretches of 
country in every county where it is im- 
practical for the church to serve, and 
that the undemoninational work of the 
Y .M. C. A. is a great factor and aid in 
building up the cause for Christ, and in 
weaving into the lives of others who 
do not get into the church, a higher 
standard of morals and of living. 

In a dozen different states, the coun- 
ty Y. M. C. A. work is making good. 
At the present time, Iowa has seven 
counties where the work is being car- 
ried on. The International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. has extended the 
work into one hundred counties, where 
there are 963 different groups similar 
to those in Calhoun county. There are 
about 20,000 members, the majority of 
whom are boys between the ages of 14 
and 20 years. In Iowa, the work is be- 
ing carried on in Marshall, Greene, Cal- 
houn, Buena Vista, Pocahontas, O’Brien 
and Sac counties. 


zroups, has 


and 


. . 
Alkali Soil 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know how to rid my 
soil of alkali.” 

There is no short and easy method 
of ridding soil of alkali. The first thing 
to do is to make sure that there is good 
drainage. The next thing is to add an 
abundance of organic matter to the 
soil. Apply large quantities of stable 
manure. Sweet clover is an excellent 
crop to plow under on such land. Oats 
or rye will do, but sweet clover is bet- 
ter. It stands both wet and alkali bet- 
ter than most other crops, and furnish- 
es a great abundance of organic matter. 
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weighing more 77a 


OME to Canada—where the greatest 
crop per acre in the history of America 


was raised last year. 
yield in 


The total grain 
1915 for Western Canada was 
960,365,900 bushels, valued at $797,659,500. 


This means a revenue of $937.49 


a piece for every man, woman and child living on the land, or an average of 


$4,000 for Every Farmer — ; 
Get Your Share of this Prosperity 
In the Land of Opportunity 


DON’T WAIT! Write today for particulars regarding low. 
priced home-seekers’ excursions, and for handsome free book, 


“Homeseekers and Settlers Guide, 


” 


containing full facts about 


America’s richest farming country. 


DIAN 


Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts., 


64 West Adams St., 


Canadian Northern Ry, 


R. S. CLARK, G. A., 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. 5. DAVIS, G. .A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





“> The Wheat Yield * 


of Western Canada’s Rapid Progress 


Tells the Story 160M 


The heavy crops in Western Canada have caused new 
records to be made in the handling of grains by railroads, 


For while the movement of these 


heavy shipments has 


been wonderfully rapid, the resources of the different 
roads, despite enlarged equipments and increased facili- 


ties, have been 


records have thus been 
4 


strained as ne ver bcfore, and previous 
broken in all directions. 


The largest Canadian wheat shipments through New York 
ever known are reported for the period up to October 15th, 


upwards of four and a quarter million busheis being exported in less than six weeks, 
and this was but the overflow of shipments to Montreal, through which point ship- 
ments were much larger than to New York. 
Yields as high as 60 bushels of wheat per acre are reported from all parts of the 


country; 


while yields of 45 bushels per acre are common. 


Thousands of American farmers have taken part in this wonderful production. Land 


prices are still low and free home 
localities, convenient to churche 
is no war tax on } 


There 


ead Jands are easily secured in good 
schools, markets, railways, etc. 
nd and no conscription, 


a 
Write for illustrated pamphlet, reduced railroad rates 


and other information to 


FRANK H. HEWITT, . . . 202 W. Sth Street, Des Moines, lowa 


W. V. BENNETT,. .. 
R. A. GARRETT, . . 


+ Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
+ + 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Canadian Government Agent. 


No Passports Are Necessary to Enter Canada. 





- Good 
Kansas 
Land 


Cheap 


Those who located in Central Kan- 
sas 20 years ago are farmer-kings to- 
day. ‘Their land 
independent. 


has made them 


Your chance now is in the five 
Southwestern Kansas counties adja- 
the Santa Fe’s new line, 
where good land is still cheap. 


cent to 


With railroad facilities this country is 
developing fast. Farmers are making 
good profits on small investments. It is 
the place today for the man with little 
money. 

Wheat, oats, barley, speltz, kaffir and 
broom corn, milo and feterita grow abun- 
dantly in the Southwest counties referred 
to. Chickens, hogs and dairy cattle in- 
crease your profits. 

Write for our illustrated folder and 
particulars of easy-purchase contract by 
Which you get 160 acres for $200 to $300 
down, and no further payment on prin- 
cipal for two years, then balance one- 
eighth of purchase price annually, inter- 
est only 6%—price $10 to $15 per acre. 


Address 
E. T. CARTLIDGE, 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 
1871 Santa Fe Bidg. Topeka, Kansas 





No. Dakota Land Pays Bi 


Population is main basis for land values. North 
Dakota lacks people as did southern Minnesols 
thirty years ago. ‘This is reason why land {n Nom 
Dakota with exactly as big productive capacity # 
lowa land can be bought for from $25 to $65 per ate 
Latest government figures show North Dakota rao 
first in production of wheat and flax; firet in velo 
of crops per capita; first in value of crops per farm; 
third in per capita wealth. Write for direct desig 
plan eliminating big commissions. 
J. 8. MURPHY, 

Immigration Agent, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


IOWA FARMS 


lowa 1s the place to find a real bargain ins {sm 
We have for sale in Linn, Benton, Buchanad 
Jones counties over 200 farms priced from #10 »@ 
acre up, all sizes, some on very easy terms. be 
here, right in the corn belt of old Iowa, close @ 
big cities, markets, good roads, interurbans—evey” 
thing at hand—where you know you 
make good. Send today for list and photos. 


HUNTER LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, low 
ee nd 


Q9() ACRES rich deep black land, good bell 
320 ings; 4 miles from town; all under cu 
tion; $45 per acre, reasonable terms. 80 ath 
miles from St. Paul; all cultivated, fair bulldog 
$90 per acre, $3,000 cash, balance long time at su 
cent. SYLVESTER RROS., St. Paul, Minn 


Soo Lint, 





i if 
Otter Tail County (:°"".. on. 
crop failures. @30.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. ae it 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and ee 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln AV@:", 
gus Falls, Minn. 


—— 
So [Sear Jor. 
ROSEBUD)» County: 
30,000 ACRES choice, $12 to 17.50. Easy #m 
Montana’s best grain and stock lI 
OWNERS, Todd & Carroll ae 
Merchants Bank Blidg.. St. Paw ae 


orn, clover, stock and ome 
100 to choose from. 


AIRY, STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 
I in the Originally Hardwood, Timber aaith 
Central Minnesoto. Well developed core & 8 
Descriptive list sent free. Write Van DY 


Dyke, Long Pratrie, Minnesota, aan 


Minnesota—No. Dakota— Montana f ot 
Lands Write to me; tell me what you wad gsi 


it. H.J. MAXFIELD, Former comm 
of Immigration, 158 E, Fifth St. St, Paul, Miah 
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May 12, 1916. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(23) 779 























[crOP NOTES 


orts onCrop Conditions are invited from 
i oe our territory. If your county is not 
weer gend ina brief summary of local conditions. 
i card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
Poste, be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
oar at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
D a4 
current ie lowing county 4nd state designate the 
Lr the state from which the report comes. (n) 
Tees northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 


gouthweste rn, etc 














———— 


IOWA, 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 
1th.—This date finds the greater part of 
the corn planted, and some of that planted 
the last week in April is showing fine. 
The soil ha been dry (no frequent rains), 
and somewhat cold the first week in May. 
weather is now observed, with 


Warmer : , 

high winds, with the soil blowing some- 

what.. Sn ill grain looks fine, altho the 

ground is dry and becoming packed, re- 

tarding winter wheat.—Arthur Nelson. 
County, (sw) Iowa, May 8th.— 


Page 
Generally the best corn seed beds I ever 


saw. Cool weather to work teams. Early 
potatoes planted in March. Seed corn is 
good; a great amount will be planted this 
week; some planted a week ago. Some 
*pieces of fall wheat are good; others not 
go promising. Oats in good shape. Apples 
and cherries in full bloom. Strawberries 
are a great prospect. Grapes just starting 
to bud. Few cattle on feed. Hogs scarce 
at about 9 cents. Eggs, 20 cents in trade; 


hens, 14 cents; cream, 82 cents. Have 
had two months of good weather for 
farming... F, Badger. 

Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, May 12th.— 
Weather cool today. Plowing for corn 
about finished. Some farmers planting 


ern. Small grain looks good. Hay fields 
and pastures good for the time of year. 
Most of the stock on pastures. Fruit trees 
inbloom. Vig crop below the average. Not 
as man’ sows kept as last fall. Farmers 
nearly all out of corn. A good rain and 
warmer weather needed.—E. J. Paris. 


Adams County, (sw) Iowa, May 12th.— 
No rain since April 30th. Ground is: real 
dry and hard to work into a seed bed. 
Corn searcely half planted. Small grain is 
stooling well. New meadows are com- 
ing nicely; old meadows short. Lamb 
crop, 100 per cent; pigs, 90 per cent; 
colts, 909 per cent. Cattle all out on pas- 
ture, with good feed since the warm 
weather set in. Raining this morning, 


which will benefit everything. Prospects 
god for apple crop, also strawberries.— 
A. R. Calkins. 

Hancock County, (n) Iowa, May 12th.— 
Planting corn this week. Ground is a 
little wet, and has been cold. Old clover 
all killed out. Oat fields are showing up 
green.—J. H. R. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, May 12th.— 
We are having a cold rain this morning. 
Pastures are good. <A great deal of corn 
has been planted the past seven days. The 
il works very well this spring. Apple 
trees are full of bloom. The osage hedge 
is beginning to leaf out, and the wild morn- 
ing-glory is coming up—time to plant corn 
fir. We have fine blue grass pastures. 
-E. F. Rundlett. 

Wright County, (nc) Towa, May 12th.— 
Small grain looks well. Corn planting in 
full swing; ground in good condition. 
Grass enough in pastures to support live 
tock, Stock came thru the winter in 
00d condition. Colt crop is short; many 
lts dying when born. Pig crop fair. Hay 
Dentiful. Eggs, 17 cents a dozen; butter- 
fit, 32 cents a pound, but will be lower 
on.—Wiert Johnson. bce 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, May 12th.—A 





direct desllsf 00d shower falling this morning. Corn 
snag planted. Much trouble ‘with old 
rotting; new corn coming good, but 
ney 4 , 
: soo LU How, Weeds coming fast. A good crop 
_— of colts this spring. All small grain and 
Fuss looking fine. Hogs doing well. Roads 
4 ~ condition with the drag.—A. W. 
ce, 
in in a far . 
Buchanan sf pane County, (c) Iowa, May 12th. 
1 from #100 pe mwresther has been quite favorable for 
y ee oon ys crops. Corn ground in good 
irbans—e" tho - Oats looking good. Old ground 
w yeu ut all planted. Hay land looking fine. 
nd photos. ures a little shrot. Cattle are looking 


I 


so acres 
fair bu 
time at six 


ta Hog, calf and colt crops are 
e average.—John S. Wetzstein. 
in County, (c) Iowa, May 12th.— 
“wed for corn nearly all done. Corn 
ng is the order of the day, with a 





about 





dtp 











Many farmers there is a big demand 
ee tor seed corn. Small grain is looking well. 
tock snd ee are good enough to take on stock. 
ens, send Quite “ge among hogs that I know of. 
and. price IM county lot of pigs in the south half of 


.coln Aves ?™ : 


ounty- 
5). Easy 
, clay 














r ‘commisslaot 


Paul, Mind 










All Stock are healthy as far as I 
Plum trees in full bloom. Apple 


how, 







Bix 

ie a erry trees commencing to bloom, 

= C09 of think there will be a very large 
ayy uit this year on account of the 





~~ feaas and ice last winter. There 
Martin eral autos sold this spring.—I. A. 


(sc) Iowa, May 12th.— 
a planting corn. There 
last _— corn planted than there was 
Very Nearly all the plowing done. 
Week: a windy the fore part of last 
cool. A good rain Friday, that 

heeded. Stock in general are 


— County, 


TS are busy 


Will be 





















looking good. No disease among the stock. 
Hens are busy. Eggs, 19 cents per dozen; 
cream, 28 cents; corn, 70 cents. No oats 
on the market. Wheat, 90 cents; potatoes, 
$1.25; hay, $8; hogs, $8.75. No peaches; 
trees badly winter killed. Plums and ap* 
ples in full bloom.—cC. J. Young. 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, May 12th.— 
Three-fourths of corn planted. Small 
grain and pastures doing well in spite of 
cool, dry weather. No hog disease so far. 
Cattle in better shape than usual, due to 
the large crop of hay last year. Alfalfa is 
six to eight inches high.—Herluf Hansen. 

Van Buren.County,(se) Iowa, May 12th. 
—Weather wet and cold; raining today. 
Plowing for corn, and planting, are late on 
account of wet. Not very much corn 
planted. Fall wheat about all killed, Oats, 
meadows and pastures look good. Some 
oats late. Stock cattle looking very good. 
Not many cattle on feed; not many fat 
hogs; a load out of our town about every 
two weeks. Pig crop not very good. A 
good many are losing pigs. Not many 
colts yet, but will be average crop. Pros- 
pect for fruit is good, except peaches. 
From 200 to 500 little chicks on every farm. 
—Bert Eggleston. 

Ringgold County, (se) Iowa, May 12th.— 
Corn planting mostly done. Good rain this 
morning. Grass splendid. Oats look fine. 
Wheat not so good, owing to heavy sleet. 
But few cattle or hogs on feed. Cattle in 
fine shape for turning onto grass. Spring 
pigs scarcer than usual. Ground in finest 
of shape for all crops. Not many spring 
colts.—W. C. Kimball. 

Madison County, ((se) Iowa, May 12th.— 
Corn about half planted. Ground in fine 
shape. Wheat acreage very small. Plants 
weak, and have made very little growth so 
far. Oats in good condition, and average 
acreage. Hay crop will be short unless we 
have more moisture soon. Pig crop fair. 
No fat hogs or cattle. Ordinary colt crop. 
Stock generally came thru the winter in 
fair shape. Grain scarce.—W. M. Darst. 

Warren County, (sc) Iowa, May 13th.— 
We are having a fine rain today. Small 
grain looks fine. Some are thru planting. 
Corn soil in good condition. Meadows are 


short; pastures good. Not many pigs; no 
hogs on feed.—C. N. Brock. 
Jasper County, (c) Iowa, May 12th.— 


Stock came thru the winter in good con- 
dition. Fall wheat very nearly a failure, 
on account of ice on ground in February. 
Other small grain and grass making a slow 
growth. Ninety per cent of corn planted. 
Some pigs dying. Fruit bloom not very 
abundant.—Subscriber. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, May 13th.— 
Considerable corn planted. Some spring 
plowing yet to do. Oats are doing wel, 
and look fine. Wheat and clover badly 
killed out. Pastures are in fine shape. 
Cattle are doing wett. Pig crop is good. 


All stock in good condition. Orchards are 
looking fine; practically all in bloom. In- 
terest in acre corn contest increasing.— 
Lacey Darnell. 


Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, May 13th.— 
Splendid progress has been made the past 
ten days in preparing the seed beds and 
planting corn. Corn is probably about a 
third planted. On account of so much clo- 
ver being winter killed, an unusually big 
acreage of corn will be planted. Weather 
has been quite dry, but we are getting a 
good rain today. First half of week was 
warm, with thermometer registering as 
high as 85 in the shade; last few days 
quite cool, with temperature as low as 40 
degrees at night.—Jas. T. Thorpe. 


NEBRASKA. 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., May 9th.— 
It has been very warm here for several 
days. Last Sunday it reached 94 in the 
shade, Have had no rain for two weeks. 
Fall wheat looks very good; will be a little 
short if it doesn’t rain soon. Oats are up 


in good shape, and corn is about half 
planted. The ground is in very good shape 
for planting corn. We have the usual 


crop of spring pigs here.—John P. Thies- 
sen 
Fillmore County, (se) Neb., May 11th.— 


Winter wheat needing rain, as weather 
has been dry and cold for three weeks. 
Corn nearly all planted in fair condition; 


some fields cloddy. Oats are looking nice, 
and alfalfa promises a good crop for first 
cutting. Light frost this morning, but no 
apparent damage to fruit has resulted from 
récent frosts.—Fred Softley. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., May 12th.— 
Good rain today. Corn nearly all planted. 
More checking this year than usual. Oats, 
wheat and alfalfa looking well. A few 
will have to replant early corn. Weather 
has been warm for the past ten days. 
Wheat, 85 to 98 cents; corn, 63 cents; oats, 
40 cents; eggs, 19 cents; butter, 25 cents; 
cream, 27 to 30 cents.—Chas. M. Turner. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., May 12th.— 
Unusually high winds have taken the 
moisture out of the soil, and some fields 
of spring grain have been seriously dam- 
aged, especially oats. Fall grain in fair 
condition. Pastures and small grain need 
rain in the near future. Farmers planting 
corn. But little plowing for corn in this 
part of Holt county, many using the list- 
er. Cattle in good condition; per cent of 
loss during winter and spring small. Pig 
crop below normal. Attractive prices and 
small amount of corn have been the cause 
of some farmers selling. High prices have 
induced some farmers to sell cattle, hold- 
ing the funds for lower prices. Hogs, 9 











cents; good corn, 75 cents; seed corn, $1.50 
to $2; cream, 31 cents. Hay in poor de- 
mand. Has the appearance of rain today. 
Fruit trees in bloom, and prospects good 
for fruit crop.—Alex. R. Wertz, 


MISSOURI, 
Lafayette County, (we) Mo., May 12th. 


—Had a week of fine weather to plant 
corn; about half of the crop planted. 
taining today, which will stop planting 


the rest of the week. Wheat promises 
about half a crop; some fields plowed up, 
and some report Hessian fly in early sown 
wheat. Young clover and grass doing 
splendidly. Apple trees in full bloom, 
promising an abundant yield. Cherries, 
plums and strawberries doing finely. The 
weather is too cool for corn. Not many 
cattle on feed at present.—Henry A. 
Schaeperkoetter. 

Jackson County, (we) Mo., May 9th.— 
The majority of the wheat is growing‘ 
nicely. Most of the corn is planted. Very 
little corn has been listed, but most of it 
has been checked, because the ground was 
too loose. Potatoes are rather slow in 
coming up, since the weather has been 
rather cool. Most of the alfalfa is about 
a foot high. Spraying of fruit trees is 
about completed A few bugs found on 


the potato vines. Produce holding its 
own.—Isaac Walmer. 
Holt County, (nw) Mo., May 12th.— 


Weather very cool and damp; a cold rain 
last night. Corn planting only about 
half done. Many are waiting for warmer 
weather. Pastures, timothy meadows and 
wheat doing fine. Alfalfa will do to cut 
in ten days. Prospects for all kinds of 
fruit but peaches are good. Many are 
spraying their orchards this week. All 
kinds of stock doing well.—J. A. Milne. 
Pike County, (ec) Mo., May 11th.—Corn 
planting about half done; some planting 
over. Wheat mostly killed; will make a 
third of a crop. Oats a good stand, but 
very short, on account of cold. Pastures 


good. Stock came thru the winter in good 
shape. Not very many hogs on feed at 
present; about three-fourths of a pig 


crop. Not many cattle on feed. Corn, 70 
cents; oats, 40 cents.—W. B. McKinney. 
Pettis County, (c) Mo., May 12th.— 


During the last ten work days, field work 
has progressed fairly well. Earliest plant- 
ed corn is coming up. Oats condition fair- 
ly good. Wheat making irregular develop- 
ment. Pastures now beginning to look 
good. Fat cattle selling at 7 to 8% cents 
at home; hogs, 8% to 94 cents; ewes, 7 
to 7% cents; spring lambs, 10 to 11 cents; 
corn, 60 to 65 cents per bushel, delivered; 


wheat, $1.15.—W. D. Wade. 

Macon County, (nc) Mo., May 12th. 
All farm work backward. Pastures and 
meadows doing fine. Not much corn 


Oats doing well. Feed is hold- 
ing out well. Plenty of old hay, while not 
so much corn, All farm products a good 
price.—Lawrence Leffler. 

gates County, (we) Mo., May 12th.— 
Winter wheat is looking some better, but 
will not make a full crop. Oats a poor 
stand, and drowned out in places. Blue 
grass and timothy were never better at 
this time of yr. We have had a cold, 
damp spring. Corn ground is plowing 
hard; but little corn planted. Few young 
colts; few calves, as stock cows are scarce. 
Spring pig crop light, and hogs are scarce. 
—J. C. Biggs. 


planted 


ILLINOIS. 


Warren County, (we) Ill, Nay 9th.— 
The past few days have warmed up to 


a seasonable temperature for this time of 
year; tho very cool and backward before. 
Have had plenty of rain, and some com- 
plained of too much. Oats, pastures and 
meadows looking fine. Prospect for dan- 
delion crop never was more flattering. 
Tall wheat mostly winter killed, and the 
land will be planted to corn. Most of the 
plowing for corn is done, tho the ground 
plows hard; many are beginning to plant. 
Pig crop as good as the average or bet- 
ter. Hogs generally healthy. Colts and 
calves about the average for the past few 
years. Not many cattle on feed. Pros- 
pect for apples not so good as last year. 
Cherries and small fruit fair. Some are 
yet looking for seed corn at this late date. 

J. J. Braselton. 

Pike County, (we) Ill, May 11th.—The 
farmers have been running full force this 
week, and are getting along finely with 
their breaking, a goodly number being 
thru. There has been a great deal of 
corn planted this week. Some of the low 


land is too wet to work good. The old 
clover looks good. Wheat looks fairly 
good. Oats are doing well, and pastures 


are fine.—Frank Ball. 

Hancock County, (we) Ill, May 12th.— 
Considerable ground has been plowed for 
corn; some planted. Too wet to work for 
several days. About the average oats crop 
sowed, but was put in late. There has 
been some improvement in the wheat 
crop condition. Grass and clover sowed 
this spring are starting finely.—William 
Rampley. 

Knox County, (we) IIL, May 7th.—All 
farming is progressing fairly well now. 
Oats are looking well on good land, and 
about the usual acreage has been put in. 
Old clover and winter wheat all winter 
killed. Some clover from last year’s seed- 
ing looks fine, where stock was not per- 
mitted to graze it in the fall. Pig crop 





only fair; a good many dropping off. Not 
very many cattle here. Calf crop is not 
very encouraging. Colt crop only fair, 
with some losses; a good many are talk- 
ing of quitting the colt business. Blue 
grass pasture is good, but not very much 
of it; other pastures poor. Prices good 
on produce, cattle and hogs: horses are 
some lower. Fall plowed ground works up 


nicely. Spring plowing is more or less 
lumpy. Corn planting will commence 
Monday.—Claus G. Malmberg. 


McLean County, (c) Tl, May 12th.—Corn 
planting has just begun, and spring plow- 
ing is cloddy, but the fall plowing works 
up good. Oats are looking pretty good, 
but need rain. Pastures are good. Not 
much wheat left. Alfalfa froze out last 
winter. Good spring for pigs, but not a 
very large crop.—James Gaddis. 

Hardin County, (se) IIL, May 12th.— 
Ground drying out as fast as ever known. 
Much dirt being turned this week, and 
considerable corn being planted. Drouth 


expected. Pastures fair. Number of 
spring colts below average.—Charles F. 
Volkert. 

Warren County, (we) IIL, May 18th— 


Very cold and wet. Heavy rain yesterday 
and today. Little corn planted; lots to 
plow yet. Oats look good, but small. 


Winter wheat variable; some good, some 


poor. Pastures and meadows look well. 
All stock doing well, and in numbers 
about as usual.—R. L. Kidder, 

















Wisconsin Farms 


In the Clover Dairyland of the 
famous Chippewa Valley in Southern 
Sawyer County, Wisconsin. 

Prices $15.00 to $28.00 per acre. 

Liberal terms if desired. 

Write for descriptive booklet and 
map to 


0. O. WHITED COMPANY 
RADISSON, WISCONSIN 


IOWA OFFICE: 
G. A. Moore, Mer., Muscatine, Ia. 


























Three Hundred and Thirty-one Acres 


Oregon fruit and dairy farm in Willamette Vat- 
ley, 23 miles from Portland, | mile from Newburg, a 
town of 3,000 Inhabitants with college, high school 
and factories; condensed milk factory and cream- 
eriles. Farm fs on rock road from Portland to Seattle. 
Can all be cultivated; 200 acres now in cultivation, 
balance io pasture with never-falling creek running 
thru it. Two modern houses with bath and water; 
also tent house, modern except toilet. Electric 
lights and city water In houses and barns. Barn 
100x300 feet, 20-foot posts; new silo; addition 14x36 
feet attached; other outbufldings and machinery 
sheds, new chicken house 60x16 double-decked. Boll 
dark loam, land slightly rolling. Climate very mild. 
Stock can run to pasture moet of the year. Address 
owner, WILLIS K. CLARK, Newburg, Oregon. 


Why Pay Rent? 


Buy a farm of yourown in one of the most pros- 
perous sections of central Kansas, near Osborne, tn 
which lives a fine, prosperous class of farmers. I 
have a good farm home of 240 acres; all can be cultl- 
vated; fenced and croas-fenced hog tight, part creek 
bottom, seeded to alfalfa. Good improvements sad 
anice home. Am offering this farm for sale fora 
short time at $62.50 an acre, and wil! give very liberal 
terms. For further particulars, address 8. W. COX, 
1715 W. Boone Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


MINNESOTA CORN AND DAIRY FARMS, $60 UP 
Good buildings; groves; near good towns, creamer- 
fes, schools, churches, telephone R. F. D. service; 
for grain, corn, clover, alfalfa, cows, hogs, stock, 

to $90 per acre; reasonable terms; less than half Il. 
or lowa prices, fully as good. Come up and be con- 
vinced. Free folder. Write today. 

Boecher-Petty Co., 331 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Mian 








Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Saie On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesete 


DoYou Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
«,. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


Homeseekers Investigate 


Owner offers 34 sections good land, Burleigh County, 
No. Dokota. Handy to schools, towns; 160 or more, 
$20 to $25 an acre; $5 down, balance to suit. Write 
0. B. Bunkholt, 320 15th Ave. 8o., Minneapolis, Mina. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


One Hundred Thousand Acres 

of rich hardwood cut-over land. Silt loam with clay 
subsoll, well drained. Close to towns, schoola, 
churches. Good roads. Easy terms. Write for map 
and booklet. Northwestern Lumber Company, 
Department, Tenth Ave., Stanley, Wis. 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
Farm Bargain—By Owner 


Well improved Red River Valley farm. All crops, 
stock, machinery, etc.. at less than value of land. 
Liberal terms. W.C. Byram, R. 1. Wheatland, N. D. 
IOWA FARMS The best corn land, $70 to $130 

per acre. Get large list. Spauid- 


ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County. lowa. 
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Consider These Facts 
When Buying Paint 








ENETRATION is the force 

which fixes the “‘tooth” of the paint in 

the fibres of the wood. Proper pene- 
tration cements the thin, protective, decor- 
ative film of paint pigments so firmly to the 
surface of the wood that it becomes a part 
of the wood itself. This means satisfactory 
paint wear. 













Pure, properly aged, old process linseed oil is the 
only oil so far known that has the proper penetra- 
tive quality for painting purposes. Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil, our own make, and the kind we use in 


Minnesota Paints 


has been known as the best, the standard of quality, since 
1870. lt is used by the government. 


The use of this pure linseed oil, combined with our scienti- 
fic formula and our perfected modern mechanical methods of 
grinding and mixing, results ina paint that produces a tough, 
non-porous, elastic surface that resists the decaying action of 
the atmosphere and moisture—that takes up the expansion 
and contraction caused by extreme heat and cold—and re- 
tains its original pleasing color. 


















We make a special paint for every paintable surface. 






Minnesota Paints cover more surface with a satisfactory, 
protective coat, and last longer than any other kinds, hence 
are the cheapest paints on the market. 








Write for our valuable free book of painting information, 
“Minnesota Paints, What they Are, How ‘To Use Them,” 
and name of dealer near you who sells Minnesota Paints. 









Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
1115 3rd St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 





















































THE DENNING 











Zi /M First Real Solution 


of the Light Farm Tractor Problem 


Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 


Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. Write for description. 
DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, flowa 


10 horsepower at draw-bar—at any speed. Weight 3600 Ibs. 
Price $850 f. o. b. Cedar Rapids 












When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








CHAPTER III—A PEARL OF TEN 
MILLIONS. 

The next morning at four o’clock, I was 

awakened by the steward, whom Captain 

my service. I rose 

into the 


Captain Nemo was awaiting me, 


Nemo had placed at 


hurriedly, dressed, and went 


salon, 

“M. Aronnax,”’ said he, ‘‘are you ready 
to start?” 

“Tam ready.” 

“Then, please to follow me.” 

“And my companions, Captain?’ 

“They have been told, and are waiting.” 

“Are we not to put on our divers’ out- 
fits?’ asked I. 

“Not yet. I have not allowed the Nau- 
tilus to come too near this coast, and we 
are some distance from the Manaar Bank, 
But the boat is ready, and will take us 
to the exact point of disembarking, which 
will save us a long way. It carries our 
diving apparatus, which we will put on 
when we begin our submarine journey.” 

Captain Nemo conducted me to the cen- 


tral staircase, which led onto the plat- 
form. Ned and Conseil were already 
there, delighted at the idea of the “‘plea- 
sure party’’ which was preparing. Five 


sailors from the Nautilus, with their oars, 


waited in the boat, which had been made 
fast against the side. 
The night was still dark. Layers of 


clouds covered the sky, allowing but few 
stars to be seen. I looked on the side 
where the land lay, and saw nothing but 
a dark line enclosing three parts of the 
horizon, from southwest to northwest. 
Captain Nemo, Ned Land, Conseil and 
I took our places in the stern of the boat. 
The went to the tiller; his four 
companions leaned on their oars, the 
painter was cast off, and we sheered off. 


master 


The boat went towards the south; the 
oarsmen did not hurry. I noticed that 
their strokes, strong in the water, only 


followed each other every ten seconds, ac- 
cording to the method generally adopted 
in the navy. Whilst the craft was run- 
ning by its own volecity, the liquid drops 
struck the dark depths of the waves crisp- 
ly, like spots of melted lead. A little bil- 
low, spreading wide, gave a slight roll to 
the boat, and some sapphire reeds flapped 
before it. 

About half-past five, the first tints on 
the horizon showed the upper line of coast 
more distinctly. Flat enough in the east, 


it rose a little to the south. Five miles 
still lay between us, and it was indistinct, 
owing to the mist on the waiter. A six 
o'clock it became suddenly daylight, with 


that rapidity peculiar to tropical regions, 
which know neither dawn nor twilight. 
The solar rays pierced the curtain of 
clouds piled upon the eastern horizon, and 
thet radiant orb rose rapidly. IL saw land 
distinctly, with a few trees scattered here 
and there. The boat neared Manaar 

Island, which was rounded to the south. 
Captain Nemo rose from his and 
watched the sea. 

At a sign from him, the anchor was 
dropped, but the chain scarcely ran, for 
it was little more than a yard deep, and 
this spot was one of the highest points of 
the bank of pintadines, 

“Here we are, M. Aronnax,” said Cap- 
tain Nemo. ‘You see that enclosed bay? 
Here, in a month, will be assembled the 
numerous fishing boats of the exporters, 
and these are the waters their divers will 
ransack so boldly. Happily, this bay is 
well situated for that kind of fishing. It 
is sheltered from the strongest winds; 
the sea is never very rough here, which 
makes it favorable for the diver’s work. 
We will now put on our outfits, and begin 
our walk.” 

I did not answer, and, while watching 
the suspected waves, began, with the help 
of the sailors, to put on my heavy 
dress. Captain Nemo and my companions 
were also dressing. None of the Nautilus’ 
men were to accompany us on this new 
excursion. 

@500n we were enveloped to the throat in 
the India rubber clothing; and the air ap- 
partus was fixed to our backs by braces. 
As to the Ruhmkorff apparatus, there was 
no necessity for it. 3efore putting my 
head into the copper cap, I had asked the 
question of the Captain. 

“They would be useless,” he replied. 
“We are going to no great depth, and the 
solar rays will be enough to light our 
walk. Besides, it would not be prudent to 
earry the electric light in these waters; its 
brilliancy might attract some of the dan- 
gerous inhabitants of the coast most in- 
opportunely.” 

As Captain Nemo pronounced these last 
words, I turned to Conseil and Ned Land. 


seat 


sea- 


‘Twenty Thousand Leagues! 
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But my two friends had alread) eneased 
their heads in the metal caps, and they 
could neither hear nor answer, 

last question 
Captain Nemo. 


One remained 


to ask of 

“And our arms?” asked I; “our gung” 

“Guns! what for? Do not mountaineers 
attack the bear with daggers in the 
hands, and is not steel surer than Jeaq? 
Here is a strong blade; put it in vour belt, 
and we start.” 

I looked at my companions; they wep 
armed like us, and, more than that, Ned 
Land was brandishing an enormous hap 
poon, which he had placed in the boat be 
fore leaving the Nautilus, 

Then, following the Captain’s example, 
I allowed myself to be dressed 
heavy copper helmet, and our reservoir 
of air were at once in activity. An jp 
stant after, we were landed, one after the 
other, in about two feet of water, uponan 
even sand. Captain Nemo made a gign 
with his hand, and we followed him by a 
gentle declivity until we disappeared up 
der the waves. 

At about seven o’clock, we found our 
selves at last surveying the oyster banks, 
on which the pearl oysters are reproduced 
by millions. 

Captain Nemo pointed with his hand to 
the enormous heap of oysters; and I could 
well understand that this mine wag in 
exhaustible; for nature’s creative power 
is far beyond man’s instinct of destruc 
tion. Ned Land, faithful to his instinet, 
hastened to fill a net which he carried 
by his side with some of the finest speci- 
mens. But we could not stop. We must 
follow the Captain, who seemed to guide 
himself by paths known only to himself, 
The ground was sensibly rising, and some- 
times, on holding up my arm, it was 
above the surface of the Then the 
level of the bank would sink capriciously, 
Often we rounded high rocks scarped into 
pyramids. 

Why had our incomprehensible guide led 
us to the bottom of this submarine crypt? 
[ was soon to know. After descending 4 
rather sharp declivity, our feet trod the 
bottom of a kind of circular pit. There 
Captain Nemo stopped, and with his hand 
indicated an object [ had not yet pet 
ceived, It was an oyster of extraordinary 
dimensions, a gigantic tridacne, a goblet 
which could have contained a whole lake 


sea. 


of holy water, a basin the breadth of 
which was more than two yards and 4 
half, and consequently larger than that 


ornamenting the salon of the Nautilus, | 


approached this extraordinary mollusc 
It adhered by its *byssus to a table of 
granite, and there, isolated, it developed 


itself in the calm waters of the grotto. I 
estimated the weight of this tridacne at 
six hundred pounds, Such an_ oyster 
would contain thirty pounds of meat. 
Captain Nemo was evidently acquainted 
with the existence of this bivalve, and 
seemed to have a particular motive i 
verifying’ the actual state of this tridacné 
The shells were a little open; the Captain 
came near, and put his dagger between 
them to prevent them from closing; thet 
with his hand he raised the membrane 
with its fringed , Which formed 4 
cloak for the creature, There, betwee 
the folded plaits, I saw a loose pearl, the 
size of which equaled that of a cocoanut 
Its globular shape, perfect clearness, and 
admirable luster, made _ it altogether 4 
jewel of inestimable value. Carried awa 
by my curiosity, I stretched out my hal 
to seize it, weigh it, and touch it; but 
the Captain stopped me, made a sign af 
refusal, and quickly withdrew his dagee, 
and the two shells closed suddenly. 
then understood Captain Nemo’s inte 
tion. In leaving this pearl hidden in oo 
mantel of the tridacne, he was allowing * 
to grow slowly. Each year the secretion 
of the mollusc would add new concentré 
circles. I estimated its value at £504 
at least. i 
After ten minutes, Captain Nemo 80 
denly stopped. I thought he had halt 
previously to returning. No; by @ ee 
he bade us crouch beside him in 
ch | 


edges 


fracture of the rock, his hand pol 
one part of the liquid mass, whi 


watched attentively. 

About five yards from me, &@ ue 
appeared, and sank to the ground. 
disquieting idea of sharks shot thru 
mind, but I was mistaken; and once 
it was not a monster of the oceant 
had anything to do with. ditt 

It was a man, a living man, an In 
a fisherman, a poor devil, who, I suppor 
had come to glean before the harv 
could see the bottom of his CANO eel 
chored some feet above his head. He ped 
and went up successively. A stone 
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petween his feet, cut in the shape of a 
gugar-loaf, whilst a rope fastened him to 
his boat, he iped him to descend more rap- 
jdly. This was all his apparatus. Reach- 
ing the bottom, about five yards deep, he 
went on hi knees and filled his bag with 
oysters Pi ked up at random. Then he 
went up, emptied it, pulled up his stone, 
and began the operation once more, which 
jasted thirt seconds. 


the diver did not see us. The shadow 
of the rock hid us from sight. And how 
ghould this poor Indian ever dream that 
men, beings like himself, should be there 
under the water, watching his movements, 


ry no detail of the fishing? Sev- 
eral times he went up in this way, and 
dived again. He did not carry away more 
than ten at each plunge, for he was com- 
pull them from the bank to 
which they adhered by means of their 
strong byssus. And how many of those 
oysters for which he risked his life had 
no pearls in them ! I watched him close- 
ly; his maneuvers were regular, and, for 
the space of half an hour, no danger ap- 
peared to threaten him, 

I was beginning to accustom myself to 
the sight of this interesting fishing, when 
suddenly, as the Indian was on the ground 
1 saw him make a gesture of terror, rise, 
and make a spring to return to the sur- 
face of the sea. 

I understood his dread. A_ gigantic 
shadow appeared just above the unfor- 
tunate diver. It was a shark of enormous 
size, advancing diagonally, his eyes on 
fire, and his jaws open. I was mute with 
horror, and unable to move. 

The voracious creature shot towards the 
Indian, who threw himself on one side in 
order to avoid the shark’s fins; but not 
its tail, for it struck his chest, and 
stretched him on the ground. 

This scene lasted but a few seconds; 
the shark returned, and, turning on its 
backed, prepared itself for cutting the In- 
dian in two, when I saw Captain Nemo 
rise suddenly, and then, dagger in hand, 
walk straight to the monster, ready to 
fight face to face with him. The very 
moment the shark was going to snap the 
unhappy fisherman in two, he perceived 
his new adversary, and, turning over, 
made straight towards him. 

I can still see Captain Nemo’s position. 
Holding himself well together, he waited 
for the shark with admirable coolness; 
and, when it rushed at him, threw himself 
on one “with wonderful quickness, 
avoiding the shock, and burying his dag- 
ger deep into its side. But it was not all 
over. A terrible combat ensued. 

The shark had seemed to roar, if I might 
gay so, The blood rushed in torrents from 
{ts wound. The sea was dyed red, and 
thru the opaque liquid I coujd distinguish 


and losing 


pelled to 


side 


nothing more. Nothing more, until the 
moment when, like lightning, I saw the 
Undaunted Captain hanging onto one of 


the creature's fins, struggling, as it were, 
hand to hand with the monster, and deal- 
ing successive blows at his enemy, yet 
Sill unable to give a decisive one, 

The shark's struggles agitated the water 
with such fury that the rocking threat- 
ened to upset me, 

I wanted to go to the Captain’s assist- 
ance, but, nailed to the spot with hegrror, 
I could not stir. 

I saw the haggard eye; I saw the dif- 
ferent phases of the fight. The captain 
fell to the earth, upset by the enormous 
mass which leaned upon him. The shark’s 
laws opened wide, like a pair of factory 
shears, and it would have been all over 
with the Captain; but, quick as thought, 
harpoon in hand, Ned Land rushed to- 
Wards the shark and struck it with its 
sharp point. 

The waves were impregnated with a 
mass of blood. They rocked under the 
shark's movements, which beat them with 
indescribable fury. Ned Land had not 
missed his aim. It was the monster's 


death rattle. Struck to the heart, it 
struggled in dreadful convulsions, the 
shock of which overthrew Conseil. 

But Ned Land had disentangled the 


Captain, who, getting up without any 
Wound, went straight to the Indian, quickly 
cut the cord which held him to his stone, 
took him in h arms, and, with a sharp 
blow of his heel, mounted to the surface. 
We all three followed in a few seconds, 
Sived by a miracle, and reached the fish- 


man’s boat. 


Captain Nemo’s first care was to recall 
the unfortunate man to life again. I did 
Rot think he could succeed. I hoped so, 
for the poor creature's immersion was 
not long; but the blow from the shark’s 
tail might have been his death-blow. 
Happily, with the Captain’s and Con- 
Bei}'s sharp friction, I saw consciousness 
we by degrees, He opened his eyes. 
hat was his surprise, his terror even, at 
Sing four great copper heads leaning 
Over him! And, above all, what must ‘he 
i Ve thought when Captain Nemo, draw- 
“Mg from the pocket of his dress a bag of 
a Placed it in his hand? This mu- 
cent charity from the man of the wa- 
be to the poor Cingalese was accepted 
th a trembling hand. His wondering 


} {8 showed that he knew not to what 


we beings he owed both fortune 


Take sign from the Captain, we regained 
4 ank, and, following the road already 
“€tsed, came in about half an hour to 








the anchor which held the boat of the 
Nautilus to the earth. 

Once on board, we each, with the help 
of the sailors, got rid of the heavy cop- 
per helmet. s 

Captain Nemo’s first word was to the 
Canadian. 

“Thank you, Master Land,” said he. 

“It was in revenge, Captain,’ replied 
Ned Land. ‘I owed you that.” 

A ghastly smile passed across the Cap- 
tain’s lips, and that was all. 

“To the Nautilus,’’ said he. 

The boat flew over the waves. Some 
minutes after, we met the shark’s dead 
body floating. By the black marking of 
the extremity of its fins, I recognized the 
terrible melanopteron of the Indian Seas, 
of the species of shark properly so called. 
It was more than twenty-five feet long; 
its enormous mouth occupied one-third of 
its body. It was an adult, as was known 
by its six rows of teeth placed in an isos- 
celes triangle in the upper jaw. 

Whilst I was contemplating this inert 
mass, a dozen of these voracious beasts 
appeared round the boat; and, without 
noticing us, threw themselves upon the 
dead body and fought with one another 
for the pieces. 

At half-past eight we were 
board the Nautilus. There I reflected on 
the incidents which had taken place in 
our excursion to the Manaar Bank. 

Two conclusions I must draw from it— 
one bearing upon the unparalleled courage 
of Captain Nemo; the other upon his de- 
votion to a human being, a representative 
of that race from which he fled beneath 
the seas. Whatever he might say, this 
strange man had not yet succeeded in en- 
tirely crushing his heart. 

When I made this observation to him, 
he answered, in a slightly moved tone: 

“That Indian, sir, is an inhabitant of an 
oppressed country; and I am still, and 
shall be, to my last breath, one of them!” 


again on 





CHAPTER IV—THE RED SEA. 

In the course of the day of the 29th of 
January, the Island of Ceylon disappeared 
under the horizon. The next day, when 
the Nautilus went to the surface of the 
ocean, there was no land in sight. Its 
course was north, northeast, in the di- 
rection of the Sea of Oman, between 
Arabia and the Indian Peninsula, which 
serves as an outlet to the Persian Gulf. 
Where was Captain Nemo taking us to? I 
could not say, This, however, did not sat- 
isfy the Canadian, who that day came to 
me, asking where we were going. 

“We are going where our captain's fancy 
takes us, Master Ned.” 

“His fancy can not take us far, then,” 
said the Canadian. “The Persian Gulf 
has no outlet; and if we do go in, it will 
not be long before we are out again.”’ 

“Very well, then, we will come out 
again, Master Land; and if after the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Nautilus would like to visit 
the Red Sea, the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb 
are there to give us entrance.” 

“T need not tell you, sir,” said Ned 
Land, ‘‘that the Red Sea is as much clos#d 
as the gulf, as the isthmus of Suez is not 
yet cut; and if it was, a boat as myste- 
rious as ours, would not risk itself in a 
canal cut with sluices. And, again, the 
ted Sea is not the road to take us back 
to Europe.” 

“But [ never said we were going back 
to Europe.” 

“What do you suppose, then?” 

“IT suppose that, after visiting the curi- 
ous coasts of Arabia and Egypt, the Nau- 
tilus will go down the Indian Ocean again, 
perhaps cross the channel of Mozambique, 
perhaps off the Mascarenhas, so as to gain 
the Cape of Good Hope.” 

For four days, until the third of Feb- 
ruary, the Nautilus scoured the Sea of 
Oman, at various speeds and at various 
depths. It seemed to go at random, as if 
hesitating as to which road it should fol- 
olw, but we never passed the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

We passed along the Arabian coast for 
a distance of six miles, its undulating line 
of mountains being occasionally relieved 
by some ancient ruin. The 5th of Febru- 
ary, we at last entered the Gulf of Aden; 
and on the 6th of February, the Nautilus 
floated in sight of Aden, perched upon a 


promontory which a narrow isthmus joins 


to the mainland, a kind of inaccessible 
Gibraltar, the fortifications of which were 
rebuilt by the English after taking pos- 
session in 1839. I caught a glimpse of the 
octagon minarets of this town, which was 
at one time the richest commercial maga- 
zine on the coast. 

I certainly thought that Captain Nemo, 
arrived at this point, would back out 
again, but I was mistaken, for he did no 
such thing, much to my surprise. 

The 9th of February, the Nautilus float- 
ed in the broadest part of the Red Sea. 
That day, at noon, after the bearings 
were taken, Captain Nemo mounted the 
platform, where I happened to be, and 
I was determined not to let him go down 
again without at least pressing him re- 
garding his ulterior projects. As soon as 
he saw me, he approached, and gracious- 
ly offered me a cigar. 

“Well, sir, does this Red Sea please 
you? Have you sufficiently observed the 
wonders it covers, its fishes, its zoophytes, 
its parterres of sponges, and its forests 
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BARN FLOOR NOW 


Now is the time to begin your concrete construction work. 
Concrete feed floors, silos, cellar floors, watering troughs, etc., 
last forever if you take care in selecting the right cement, 
sand and concrete. 


Medusa Cement products—Medusa Gray Portland Cement, Medusa 
White Portland Cement and Medusa Waterproofing give the right re- 
sult in all kinds of concrete construction work. 


Medusa Waterproofing 


In powder or paste form. 


Keeps the water and dampness out of con- 
crete—also prevents cracking and discoloration. 


Only eight pounds re- 


quired for every barrel of cement used in the mix. 


Medusa Waterproofing is a necessity in all farm concrete work—a silo 
or a cistern that is not waterproof is soon useless. 


For all sorts of facings use Medusa White—the first true white Portland 


cement ever manufactured. 


It is the material to use when appearance 


and permanence are important considerations. 


The Ready-Waterproofed Cement 


We also manufacture Medusa Portland Cement (gray or white) already 
mixed with the right proportions of Medusa Waterproofing for every job. 


Ask the Medusa dealer in your neighborhood. 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Send for our free booklets, 
“How to Make Concrete 


Watertight’, 


“Concrete 


Specifications’’, etc, 


Room J-6 
Engineers’ Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Kills Hog Lice—Ticks on Sheep 


A Farm and Home Disinfectant 


diseases, 


Gilbert Hess, M. D., D. V. S. 


My Dip isa positive lice killer. I don’t care how lousy your 
hogs are, dip, spray or sprinkle them with my preparation 
and you will get rid of these pests. 
wallow occasionally during summer. It also kills ticks on 
sheep; in fact, my Dip will stamp out all parasitic skin 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


1 gallon makes from 70 to 100 gallons solution 


You'll need this disinfectant frequently, especially during hot 
weather, for disinfecting stables, barns, chicken houses, troughs, 
It destroys disease germs and foul odors and keeps 
the farm and home clean and sweet-smelling. Sold in pint bottles, 


sinks, drains. 


quart, half-gallon and gallon cans, and barrels. 


It does not gum, color or blister. Makes stock comfortable. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 
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HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


Add it to the hog 








WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 





SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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For the man who 
takes care of his 


own car 


Skatters Dirt 


Farmers, dairymen, and all who 
work around machinery, need 
SKAT. Instantly removes grime, 
grease, etc., from hands and utensils 


If not at dealers, send his name and 
10c for large can. THE SKAT COM- 
PANY. 759 Park 8:., Hartford, Conn. 












Hog House 
Windows 


Latest improved and best ff 
windows Ter’ Y OUR hog \\saer 






of me 
can't rot or rus will not 
re od for life time service 


need po 
‘Fit any hog 
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Give Your Pigs a Chance 


Let them have the warmin. 
pens. Sunshine means ho na 
nore profite for you 


germ-killing sunshine right in their 
~~ more vitality quitker growth, 
necessary for the best growth 
of young pigs. Install © hief ‘Tenshioe Windows now and insure 
your pigs sunshine every day Successful hog-raisers every- 
where recommend them 


Blue Prints Modern Hog Houses 


FREE nish you, FREE OF CHARGE, four com- 
te pian of latest type hog houses. Detail 

ed information and full specifications prepa: 
ening. All the  odern fea 

t results with ho Plans 
indows in use. Write for 
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Johnson Co., 
415 Walnut Street 
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PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 
CORN 






Kill every 0 every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 


bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot shanks. 
Write for booklet and prices 











PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 















Special 8 oz. duck complete 
with tie ropes $26 per 10). Water 
and mildew proofed $ extra. 
Send Sic for sample. Larger 
sizes and etack and machine 
covers at low prices. 


wal 
$25, per 1 ‘00 a gg ey Come Off 


withouttie ropes,size Fond du Lac Awning & Tent Co. 
@bout 3 1-2x31-2ft. Dept. 82 Fond du Lac, Wis. 


COCK COVERS 
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important bee publications, including 
magazines, books and experiment station 
bulletins, It is free. 
Agricultural Books from the Macmillan 
Company —wWe have just received from | 
|} the Macmillan Company “Breeds of Live 
Stock,” by Gay; “‘Sub-tropical Vegetable | 





Did you catch a glimpse of the 
towns on its borders?” 

“Yes, Captain Nemo,” I replied; “and 
the Nautilus is wonderfully fitted for such 
a study. Ah! it Is an intelligent boat!’ 

“Yes, sir, intelligent and invulnerable. 
It fears neither the terrible tempests of 
the Red Sea, nor its currents, nor its sand 
banks,” 


“It is true,” I answered; “your boat is 
at least a century before its time, perhaps 
an era. What a misfortune that the se- 
cret of such an invention should die with 
its inventor!” 

The Captain made no reply to this, but 
directed his remarks to the continuation 
of our trip. 

“Unfortunately,” he said; “I can not 
take you thru the Suez canal; but you 
will be able to see the long jetty of Vort 
Said after tomorrow, when we shall be in 
the Mediterranean,” 

“The Mediterranean!” IT exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir; does that astonish you?” 

“What astonishes me is to think that 


ve shall be 


“Indeed!”’ 


there the day after tomorrwo. 


“Yes, Captain, altho by this time I 
Ought to have accustomed myself to be 
surprised at nothing since I have been on 
board your boat.” 

“But the cause of this surprise?” 

“Well, it is the fearful speed you will 
have to put on the Nautilus, if, the day 
after tomorrow, she is to be in the Medi- 
terranean, having made the round of Af- 
rica, and doubled the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“Who told you that she would make the 
round of Africa, and double the Cape of 
Good Hope, sir?” 

“Well, unless the Nautilus sails on dry 
land, and passes above the isthumus 

“Or beneath it, M. Aronnax.” 

“Beneath it?” 

“Certainly,” replied Captain Nemo, qui- 
etly. “A long time ago, nature made un- 
der this tongue of land what man has 
this day made on its surface.” 

“What! such a passage exists?’ 

“Yes; a subterranean passage, which I 
have named the Arabian Tunnel. It takes 


us beneath Suez, and opens into the Gulf 





of V’elusium.” 

“But this isthmus is composed of noth- 
ing but quicksands.” 

‘To a certain depth. 3ut at fifty-five 
yards only, there is a solid layer of rock.”’ 

“Did you discover this passage by 
chance?” | asked, more and more sur- 
prised, 

“Chance and reasoning, sir: and by rea- 
soning even more than by chance. Not 
only does this passage exist, but L have 
profited by it several times.” 

(Continued next week.) 

Value of Farm Lands—During the last 
four years, the average value of farm 
lands has increased 25.7 per cent, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The average increase within the last year 
Was 11.5 per cent. Taking the country 
as a whole, the average value of farm land 
without improvements was estimgted at 
$45.50 an acre, comparing with $40.80 a 
year ago, $40.31 two years ago, $28.10 three 
years ago, and $36.23 four years ago. The 
estimates are based on the reports of field 


representatives scattered thruout the Uni- 
ted States, and are believed to be reason- 


ably conservative. 

Report of Bee Inspector—The fourth 
annual report of the Iowa state bee in- 
spector, Frank C,. Pellett, has been pub- 


lished, and is now being distributed. The 
report is filled with many valuable papers 
of interest to bee-keepers, and may be 
had for the asking, from Mr. Pellett, At- 
lantic, Towa. It contains not only the 
report of the inspector for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1915, but a complete ac- 
count of the annual meeting held at Des 
Moines last winter. The papers read by 
the speakers are included in the volume. 
Another booklet just issued by Mr. Pellett 
is Bulletin No. 4, which is a revision of 
No. 2. This is a list of practically all 
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not of value to farmers of this section of 
the country. However, those who are 
thinking of going south to farm will be 
interested. All of our common northern 
vegetables are discussed, and in addition 
a number of those of the tropics. The 
price is $1.50. ‘“‘The Principles of Plant 
Culture,” is essentially a text-book. The 
present edition is reyised and expanded 


from several former editions, which have 


all been very popular in the schools. The 

principles of grafting, transplanting, seed 

formation, etc., etc., are gone into very 

carefully. There are a number of illus- 

trations. The book sells for $1.25. These | 
books may be ordered thru Wallaces’ 

Farmer. 
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International 
Cultivators 





labor scarce? 





two-row cultivator. 


steel frame needs no truss. 
out using a wrench. 


bination, side-hill, 


two-row described < above, 





mation. 
get the best. 
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Champion Deering 
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A&E you farming large fields of corn? 
“Do you have to pay high 
wages forit? Do you ever have backward seasons when 
every minute of good cultivating weather is precious? 
If you have any of these conditions you need an International 
With it, one man can do as much work as 
two without it, and in half the time. 

The two-row cultivator has the International parallel gang’ 
movement which, once familiar to acorn grower, always sends, 
him back for an International when be i 
gang has a separate adjustment for depth. 
pair of gangs, can be raised or lowered independently. 
clearance space is unusually high, because the strong U-section 
You change your arch widths with-! 


The full line of International cultivators includes walking, com- 
and riding one-row cultivators, besides the 
Ask your local dealer to show you 
these cultivators, or write us for catalogues and complete infor- 
Do not buy a cultivator almost as good when you can 
Write us to the address below. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporate 


McCormick Milwaukee 


Is 









buys a cultivator. Each \ 
Each gang, or each: 
The’ 









USA 
Osborne Plano 
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| ALL FARM BUILDINGS—USE 


DEL IRONTILE 


ings that last—that give real service for 


Complete information sent you, free. 


uniformity, beauty. 


your _ and increasing its value. 
special 


ADEL SILO TILE 


Special ‘‘Vitrified Irontile’’ for silo 
Hf Construction. Strongest, best, most 
il] Satisfactory tile made for this pur- 
»ose. Burned until harder than glass— 
absolutely moisture- -proof—no danger 
from freezing. Interlocking joint re- 
uires little mortar. Tile are curved, mak- 

silo ws Dead air spaces prevent 






ing smoot 
freezing of silage. 


ADEL BUILDING TILE 


Forall sortsof farm buildings where strengh and 


permanency are wanted. Vitrified, moisture-proof 
Adel Irontile with triple dead air space. lakes 
buildings that last forever, never need 


any pe aint or any repairs and are more 
comfortable, better looking and 
Batisfz actory™ to use than any 
other you can buy. Cooler in 
lal | 


summer; warmer in winter. 
ma investigate these modern 
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BARNS, SILOS, CORN CRIBS AND HOMES 

cost NO MORE — ARE MODERN — LAST FOREVER 
wasting money on your farm buildings! Don’t erect pertnenie a 

en ten that require constant repairs. 

enerations. 

Irontile—the modern, imperishable material for fire-proof, rot-proof, time-proof buildings. 


THESE FREE BULLETINS TELL YOU 


letins tell you how to buiid for permanent service any farm building you need—barns, A og 

gr anaries, silos, hog houses, chicken houses, garages, etc. Contain plans of modern farm build- 
ngs with illustrations of model buildings. /orth money to you if you’re interested in improving 
Our Architectural 


Get these bulletins on Adel Irontile buildings. They 
tell you all about this famous tile—lowa’s Standard for quality, design, strength, piconeeuons 
Only clay products made west of Ohio that are guaranteed “forever. ri 
MADE EXACTLY RICHT 


ADEL IRONTILE 
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MFRS. OF “1OWAS STANDARD DRAIN TILE as 
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Put your money into build- 
Build with the right material— 






epartment will furnish you plans for any 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ADEL CORNCRIB 
TILE For the man who wants 8 


crib that will protect his 
corn, add to the Jook s,0 bis of 
on paint ena re irs 
forev Kim Wakes a fire- proof, po a proof, rot 
proof, rust-proof, permanent crib. ‘Also ab 
solutely _ vermine- proof . -- rate con't pase 


zh ‘‘Irontile.’ Dries ¢¢ 

nearly, three- Seri of the wall 1 pte pe 7 
that made marketat de 2 
remarkable building 


-biggest value your money can 
R HOME 
ADEL TEXTURE TILE ‘eunome , 
had modern building. material for residences. Ad Your a 
rontile--guaranteed forev ver. 1ese tile are e made with jour 
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ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPARTMENT 205 
on iowa 
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ADOLL 





| struct and reasonable in cost. 

Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets 
Roofing, Siding, Gutters, Culverts, Tanks, 
sheet metal work. Look’ for the ste 
| the KreYsTONE added when Copper 





BEST BEST BLOOM 
Galvanized Sheets 


Unequaled for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, 
APOLLO Sheets made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel are 
the highest quality Galvanized She 


Through the use of Apollo Products, you may have farm buildings that are neat 
formed in all standard patterns, 
are the most durab le, 


ets manufactured. 


Flumes, Cisterns, Silos and all forms of exposed 
ncils—APOLLO on steel sheets of regular analysis; with 
Steelis used. Send for free “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 









Roofing and Siding. 








asy to con- 
APULLU-KEYSTONE 
rust-resistant sheets obtainable for 






























Frick Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.t 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 
A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa. 
J. McMaster, Altona, Ill 
ahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
S. Spangelr, Milan, Mo. 
Miller & Sons, Granger, 
W. Eral, Pocahontas, 
dispersio sale. : 
92 American Short-horn Breeders 
ation, Sioux City, Iowa. 
frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 


May 24—™ 
June 1—C.- 
June 6—‘ 
June 5—‘ 
June 15—> 
June 16—J 05. 
June 20 


Mo, 
owa; 


J. Theiss & Son, Rembrant, 

Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 

Ww. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 

Drey Bros., Early, lowa. 

Feb. 21-22—-lowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 

gociation, bull sale, Des Moines, lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


May 24—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 


Dec. : 
Dec. 12 


May 23—It. H, Cline and EB, H. Cummings, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 
June 1—/?. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D.; 
dispersion sale. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

Sept. 20-11. W. Deuker, Wellman, Towa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 4—Jhillip Sauter, George, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
May 26—Leconard McMullin, Sikeston, Mo. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 








ments, \owever, can usnally be Inserted If received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 











FIELD NOTES 


Remember the two Angus sales to be 
held next week by Julius Tudor & Son, 
lowa City, lowa, May 24th, and by R. H. 
and &. H. Cline, Knoxville, Iowa, particu- 
lars of which appear elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


W. E. Abbey, of Hawarden, Iowa, is 
offering substantial young Short-horn 
bulls for sale at prices worth the change. 
They have not been pampered to look 
their best, but are a strong, vigorous lot, 
and will give the buyers good service. Note 
Mr. Abbey’s card and write him.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, Iowa, offer 
@number of good Scotch Short-horn bulls 
for sale, most of them being calves from 
their Canadian importation, received last 
year. They also have a nice lot of regis- 
tered Clydesdale horses that they would 
gell at reasonable prices. ‘Write or visit 
Messrs. Miller if interested, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

G. H. George, Monticello, Towa, whose 
splendid herd of Scotch Short-horns is 
headed by the grand champion bull Se- 
lection (by Avondale) is offering young 
bulls for sale that are of the same good 
type and quality as Selection. Write or 
Visit Mr. George if interested in buying. 
ia farm adjoins town.—Advertising No- 

e, 


C. J. McMaster, of Altona, IIL, will sell 

forty head of Short-horn cattle at his 
Glenview Farm, on Tuesday, June 6th. 
About fifteen head of this number are the 
Bet of Silverdale, one of the best sons of 
Avondale, and the entire lot’ are of the 
best Scotch breeding. The offering in- 
cludes many show prospects and will be 
very high class thruout. See later issues 
for full particulars.—Advertising Notice. 


Mr. H .O. Hougland, the Duroc Jersey 
breeder of Story City, lowa, has around 
Ninety good, thrifty spring pigs. They are 
his two herd boars, Giant Model and II- 
trator’s Model. Mr. Hougland has de- 
¢ided not to hold a fall sale this year, as 
heretofore been his custom, but in- 
stead will offer his boars at private treaty. 
His announcement will appear in Wal- 
es’ Farmer in due time. Watch for it. 
Advertising Notice. 

Messrs. Drey Bros., of Early, Iowa, pro- 
ve young Short-horn breeders, claim 
Mber 12th for their initial sale of 
tch and Scotch topped cattle. They 
bulla at the head of their herd the two 
is 8 Clarion and Kingston. The former 
4 fine roan of the Marr Clara tribe, the 
tter being a son of Imp. Queen Eliza- 
The blood of these bulls will be well 
he in the sale. Keep the date in 
will be one of the good offerings 

to 8ell— Advertising Notice. 
alt. Charles Gray, secretary of the 
imecan Aberdeen Angus Assn., writes: 
€ had the most successful bull sales 
year that we have ever had, the aver- 
eens a little better than $160 on 260 
istact The feneral average was very sat- 
to than? to the association, and we want 
port ank you for the cobperation and sup- 
ed ee Save the sales.’’ The splendid 
Cation the bull sales held by the asso- 
for An shows the strength of the demand 
— cattle, and the popularity of 
Work oe It likewise reflects the good 
h “a association in the handling of 


4 of experience in the manufacture 
Manufac pode! undoubtedly enable the 
et eurer to make products that will 

tt — Satisfactory service. ‘Stude- 
Ong by S been continuously making wag- 
Use, get nd harness for every farm 
the s+ 4 1852. This is the statement of 
Ind, and ebaker Mfg. Co., South Bend, 
ing ‘the on you want particulars concern- 
harness wudebaker wagons, buggies and 
OU car, they can be had on request, or 
the deater'e® ne products themselves at 
€ their 1° The manufacturers are proud 
Products, and take pride in the 


. COW 





name of Studebaker, and for what it 
stands in the products they manufacture, 
—Advertising Notice. 

E. P. Hamitlon & Sons, of Garden Grove 
Iowa, are advertising fifty imported and 
home-bred registered English Shire, Bel- 
gian and Percheron stallions and mares. 
They write that they have extra good 
stock for sale, mostly Percherons of the 
ton type, of good colors, and including 
some Percheron mares in foal or with colts 
at side, also some fillies, all offered at 
reasonable prices. Write them if inter- 
ested in buying, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


AN ANGUS SALE OPPORTUNITY 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

Angus breeders desiring to add to their 
herds attractions of rare good breeding 
and high individual excellence, should not 
miss the opportunity to buy at Julius 
Tudor & Son's sale, next Wednesday, May 
24th, at their Glyn Mawr farm, near Iowa 
City, Iowa. Not many Angus breeders 
have in their herds cattle of as rare good 
breeding as some you will find in the Glyn 
Mawr offering, and the few that do are 
seldom offering them for sale. The major 
portion of the offering belongs to the Erica 
and Blackbird tribes, there being a few 
more Ericas than Blackbirds. Not often 
do you find so many good Ericas in one 
sale, and nowhere will you find better bred 
ones. The first one cataloged is Elba of 
Glyn Mawr, a descendant of Elba. There 
are only a few descendants of Elba in the 
United States, and it is doubtful if you 
will soon find another one for sale outside 
of this offering. Elba of Glyn Mawr is a 
two-year-old, and is one of the tops of a 
very choice string of heifers that sell in 
this auction. Her sire is the double Tro- 
jan Erica herd bull, Elgon, the sire of so 
many good ones in this offering, his sire 
being Earl Erie of Ballindalloch, and his 
dam Ellannah, by Prince Illiad. The dam 
of this good heifer is Imp. Elba 8d of Fin- 
larig, for which E. T. Davis paid a top 
price, some years ago, when he was qui- 
etly trying to corner the descendants of 
Elba in this ‘country for his Inverness 
herd, which is now the Glyn Mawr herd. 
Elba was the dam and grand-dam of a 
number of the most noted Angus sires of 
the Old Country. The next Trojan Erica 
listed is Etha Elgon, also of the Enchant- 
ress branch. She is a January three-year- 
old, straight and smooth. Her sire is El- 
gon, and her dam is Imp. Environ of Fin- 
larig, imported by Judy, and sold for $900. 
The next cataloged is Enrito 3d of Inver- 
ness, a fine, breedy looking four-year-old 
daughter of Elgon. Her dam is a daugh- 
ter of Imp. Prileno, and Imp. Envito, she 
by Prnice Ito, and Prileno, by Proud Duke 
of Ballindalloch. Imp. Envifo is easily 
one of the best daughters of Prince Ito, 
and was sold at auction some years ago 
for $700. The next listed is Enrito of In- 
verness, the dam of Envito 3d of Inver- 
ness, and is well along in calf to the sire 
of the latter. The next Erica listed is 
Patti of Lone Dell, also an Enchantress, 
and a half-sister to the grand champion 
Erwin C., her dam being Royal Eileen, 
the dam of Erwin C., and a daughter of 
the grand champion Eileen Lass, by the 
old champion, Heather Lad of Iimerson 
2d, while her dam was a daughter of the 
Old Country champion, Delamere. The 
sire of Patti of Lone Dell is the Chicago 
junior champion, Black King of Homedale 
2d. Next come two daughters and one 
grand-daughter of Imp. Environ of Fin- 
larig. One of them is Environ of Inver- 
ness, an extra good seven-year-old cow, 
low set and of good scale, sired by the 
Erica bull, Equalize, and with an extra 
good heifer calf at foot, sired by Elgon. 
A four-year-old daughter of the good cow, 
sired by Elgin Eric 2d, also sells with a 
good heifer calf at foot, and the cow re- 
bred to Black Pass, the $1,100 show son 
of Black Peer. Two more heifers that are 
full sisters to Envito 3d of Inverness, al- 
ready mentioned, and the show senior 
yearling heifer illustrated in the announce- 
ment on page 31, make up the list of Tro- 
jan Erica females belonging to the En- 
chantress branch. The show heifer, En- 
amma 3d, needs no comment, as she is 
well represented in the illustration. She 
is large, deep and thick, being very thick 
and full at the heart girth and over the 
crops. Her breeding is especially attrac- 
tive, her sire being Elgon, and her dam 
Icnamma, one of the six American Beau- 
ties. A full brother, a year younger, is 
Edinburg 2d, Lot 30 of the catalog. His 
fine style is shown by the illustration in 
the catalog. Next are listed ten Trojan 
Erica cows and heifers of the Eisa branch, 
ahd they include some of the best in the 
auction. One is Elslow, one of the best 
of the breed, being a large, broad, straight 
backed, seven-year-old, sired by Imp. Ed- 
ward R., and out of Imp. Elba 2d of Pit- 
pointie, a grand-daughter of the high 
priced Highland Society champion cow, 
Evergreen. eElslow is bred to Elgon, and 
well along. A daughter of Elslow, and 
sired by a show son of Black Woodlawn, 
is another of the best in this great offer- 
ing. Elude is another extra good large 
of the Eisa branch. She is a four- 
year-old, with a heifer calf at foot by 
Elgon. Her sire is Imp. Eston of Eshot’, 
and her dam Eline E., a daughter of Parl 
Erie of Ballindalloch, and Imp. Eline of 
Balmoral, from the king's herd, and the 
highest priced cow in the Cantine impor- 
tation. Etheland, by Elgon, and out of 
Imp. Enigma of Laggan, is a three-year- 
old heifer of most attractive breeding, be- 
ing one of the best bred £ritas. Enquiry 
of Glyn Mawr is a very desirable two- 
year-old heifer, of this same Eisa branch, 
and she is bred to Black Pass. Her sire 
is Elgon, and her daft is Enquiry of Sel- 
aby, one of the top priced ones of the 
Davis importation. She being a grand- 
daughter of Bion and Illiad. The Prides 
listed in this sale are choicely bred and 
good. Most of them are Bulben and Bal- 
lindalloch K Prides. One of the Mulbens 
is Pearl Pride of Inverness, a grand- 
daughter of Prizetta, by Western Star. 
Prizetta was second prize winner at the 
St. Louis Exposition, and a ftnember of 
FE. T. Davis’ champion Inverness young 
herd at this great world’s fair show. The 
first listed in the catalog are the excep- 
tionally good string of Blackbirds that 
go in this sale. They include some of the 
best females and several of the best bulls, 





but there are too many good ones in the 
offering to mention all. Even the Lady 
Idas in this offering are exceptionally well 
bred, they being descendants of the only 
full sister of Blackbird of Corskie, im- 
ported to this country, the cow being im- 
ported by Mr. Davis for this herd. Some 
mention of the good string of bulls in this 
offering: was made last week. Do not over- 
look them if you need a herd bull. There 
are fifteen of them, including several 
show bulls, one of the show bulls being 
Black Elgon D., winner of second at Des 
Moines as a calf alst year. He is a Bal- 
lindalloch Blackbird, sired by Elgon, and 
his dam is a daughter: of Imp. Black Pud- 
ding, who was extra deep and thick, like 
this young bull. The catalog shows illus- 
trations of some of the best, and gives 
other particulars of much interest to pros- 
pective buyers. See announcement on 
page 31, and write for it, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


BELLE VERNON SHORT-HORNS. 


Special prices are being quoted on 
Short-horn bulls from ancestors with milk 
records, by Messrs. H. L. Cobb & Son, of 
Independence, Iowa, for the next thirty 
days. Belle Vernon herd is noted for its 
exclusive recording milking Short-horns. 
Three world’s record cows are owned by 
these gentlemen at the present time. They 
are Charlotte B., champion long distance 
cow of the breed, record one year, 15,415 
pounds of milk and 707 pounds of butter; 
average for three years, 12,909 pounds; 
Ruth 3d, the world's butter record cow 
of the breed, 15,599 pounds of milk, 831 
pounds of butter in one year; Daisy Ox- 
ford ,the world’s thirty-day butter record 
cow of the breed, 1,788 pounds of milk and 
106 pounds of butter in thirty days. 
Messrs. Cobb have recently placed at the 
head of their herd, the phenomenal young 
roan bull, Imp. Belle Vernon Chief. His 
sire is considered by disinterested judges 
as being the equal of the best bull in 
England. A brother to Imp. Belle Vernon 
Chief sold publicly in this country this 
spring for $5,000. One can not view this 
grand young bull without being impressed 
with the marked enterprise of Messrs. 
Cobb in securing him to place at the head 
of their herd, Just now, these gentlemen 
are quoting prices for the next thirty days 
marked $25 lower on ten bull calves. A 
milk record goes with each, and one that 
is worth something. Their prices range 
from $100 to $125, $140, $150, $175, $200, 
225 and $250. We have inspected their 
stock, and are pleased to recommend it. 
They do not keep their sale stock in high 
flesh, but just right for the buyer to see 
what he is getting. <A feature not to be 
overlooked in transacting business with 
these gentlemen is that they ship on ap- 
proval on mail orders. If the animal is 
not found satisfactory in every way, it 
may be returned, and the purchase price 
will be refunded. They will also pay re- 
turn charges. In all their years of expe- 
rience they have never had one returned. 
Try them, or go and see them. Their card 
appears on another page of this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CUMBERLAND SHORT-HORNS AT 
AUCTION. 


June: 1st will 
Manilla, lowa, 
Sons wilt sell the greatest offering of 
prize-winning Cumberland  Short-horns 
they have ever listed for public auction. 
It will be a great day at the famous 
Cumberland Stock Farm, which is head- 
quarters for the Cumberlands, and it will 
be a great day for the breed, for the Cum- 
berlands are breed improvers. If they 
were not, there would be no strain of 
Short-horns known as the Cumberlands; 
and when a breeder has made such a 
marked success as to establish a name, 
like the Cumberlands have given the,cattle 
bred by Messrs. Saunders, it means much. 
Had not the bull Cumberland been a sire 
of unusual merit, and had not Mr. Saun- 
ders been a constructive breeder and suc- 
cessful exhibitor, a reputation for the 
Cumberlands never would have been es- 
tablished. The Cumberland type is ideal, 
that is why they have been such strong 
winners, and the type is well fixed, as 
generation after generation the Cumber- 
land sires have been of the same good 
type. That is why, too, the Cumberlands 
are making good in other herds as well as 
for Messrs. Saunders. Those who use 
Cumberland sires are breeding cattle of 
the same good type that has made the 
Cumberlands so popular. June ist will be 
the one great opportunity for breeders to 
buy the best of Cumberlands from Cum- 
berland headquarters, at their own prices. 
It is not often that a breeder consents to 
part with so many of his best cattle, and 
no offering recently thas had so0 many 
show animals listed as will be found in 
the Saunders offering June Ist. Included 
is the grand champion heifer, Gypsy Cum- 
berland 3d ,full sister to the undefeated 
grand champion, Cumberland’s Type. She 
sells with a bull calf at foot, as illus- 
trated in the announcement, and her dam, 
Gypsy Copntess, by Cumberland’s Last, is 
also included, selling with a bull calf at 
foot that is a full brother to Cumberland’s 
Type. It will be seen that Messrs. Saun- 
ders are parting with their best. Gypsy 
Type is another one of this same Gypsy 
Maid family, and her sire is Cumberland’s 
Type. She is a yearling, and one of the 
best to go at auction. One of the strong 
features of the sale will be the Cumber- 
land’s Type show heifers included, and all 
of the choicest Scotch breeding. It will be 
a good place to make selections for this 
year’s shows, there being three two-year- 
old show heifers included, and a lot of 
show heifers of younger ages. Those look- 
ing for profitable investments too will not 
overlook the fact that so many of the cows 
are bred to Cumberland’s Type, and a 
large number hive calves at foot, and by 
this champion sire, whose calves have al- 
ready been strong winners. The Saunders 
calf herd at Denver, sired by Cumberland’s 
Type, was the winning herd, and one of 
the bull calves was sold at this time for 
$2,500, to David Warnock & Sons, of Love- 
land, Colo. he man who buys a good 
cow at Saunders’ sale, bred to Cumber- 
land’s Type, or with a calf at foot, will 
certainly stand a good chance to get a 
calf that will pay the bill. The bull of- 
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fering, numbering thirteen head, is large- 
ly a Cumberland Type offering, seven of 
them being sired by Cumberland’s Type, 
and four of the others are by Cumberland 
bulls, while the other two are sons of the 
old champion, Whitehall Sultan, and both 
have Cumberland dams. One of the latter 
is Bred Right, a February two-year-old, 
who has been a winner for Mr. Saunders. 
The other Whitehall Sultan bull is Sul- 
tan’s Commander, a September yearling, 
whose dam is Fairy Queen, by the cham- 
pion, Cumberland’s Last. Both are white 
adn of choice Scotch breeding. They are 
much alike in type and quality, and will 
be sure to interest breeders. Those by 
Cumberland’s Type include one that Mr. 
Saunders considers the second best calf 
he ever bred, and one or two others are 
not far behind. The catalog shows photo 
illustrations from which'a good idea of the 
merit of these young bulls can be ob- 
tained. The breeding, too, will suit the 
most discriminating buyers, and these will 
not want to miss this great sale event. 
See announcement, and write for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


ELMWOOD ANGUS DISPERSION SALE. 


Mr. D. B. Smith, of Mission Hill, S. D., 
proprietor of Elmwood herd of Aberdeen 
Angus, announces a_ dispersion sale, to 
take place June Ist. ‘Seventy lots will be 
offered. It is a thoro business lot from 
every viewpoint. “The writer, having in- 
spected them, found a herd of cattle that 
is qualified to go out into the channels 
of farm trade and prdve both satisfactory 
and profitable. They are hardy, very pro- 
lific, and have never been pampered. Yet 
they are in fine «condition. A number 
would do credit to the show rings of the 
big state fairs. At the head of the herd 
is the show bull, Bluster of Clear Brook, 
that was a prominent winner at two of 
the western state fairs and at the Sioux 
City Interstate Fair last year. He is a 
highly bred Blackbird and a bull that cost 
Mr. Smith a lot of money. He is included 
in the sale. The cows of breeding ages 
will all be bred to him, and a fine string 
of calves will be sold with their dams. 
When one sees such prominent bulls in 
the pedigrees of the cattle listed as Black 
Woodlawn, Woodlawn Blackbird Lad, 
Blackbird King, Heather Lad of Emerson 
2d, Black Jam, Imp. Ji m James, Imp. 
Guinea Gay Lad, Golden Abbott, Moon 
Ecuipser, Belle’s  [Eclipser, Wellington, 
Blackbird Drake and many others similar, 
one can not be surprised at their indi- 
vidual excellence. Mr. Smith is not ex- 
pecting fancy prices, altho he is aware 
that cattle similar are in strong demand. 
We believe the sale furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to buy good, honest cattle at prices 
that will be highly pleasing to the buyers. 
The catalog may be had by addressing 
Mr. Smith at Mission Hill. Read the ad- 
vertisement on another page of this issue. 
—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN FEMALES OFFERED. 


Mr. FE .W. Neiderfrank, of Greeley, Ia., 
is offering a dozen young Short-horn cows 
for sale, some of which have spring calves 
at side, and others are due to calve soon, 
and a nice lot of heifers just coming into 
breeding age. They are a real business 
lot of cattle, suited to the every-day needs 
of every practical farmer. They are splen- 
did milkers, several giving flow enough to 
raise two good calves. The greater part of 
them are sired by the good roan Scotch 
bull, Craibstone’s Heir, a son of Juno's 
Heir, by Lavender Clipper, by Imp. Choice 
Goods, his dam being Imp. Craibstone 
Baroness, the $2,010 cow. Mr. Neiderfrank 
has recently purchased the young show 
bull Gloster Cumberland, son of King 
Cumberland 2d, and out of the highly bred 
Duchess of Gloster cow, Gloster Lady, 
carrying Imp. Golden Fame and _ Imp. 
Scotland’s Crown right at the top of her 
pédigree. A number of the cows being 
offered are bred to Gloster Cumberland; 
and we want'to say that he is one of the 
very best young bulls we have seen any- 
where in our travels. In handling quali- 
ties, he is simply perfect. He is a typical 
Short-horn, Mr. Neiderfrank is -over- 
stocked, is his reason for offering these 
cattle. They represent the surplus of his 
herd. If looking for the real business 
Short-horn, and something worth the 
change, go and see Mr. Neiderfrank. Look 
up his card in this issue.—Advertising 
Notice. 


RED KNIGHT 2d FOR SALE. 


Short-horn breeders in need of a good 
tried bull, one that is siring good calves, 
should correspond with Mr. John Rasmess, 
of Lake City, Iowa. It becomes necessary 
for him to dispose of Red Knight 2d now, 
a bull just four years old. He is a bull of 
exceedingly rugged makeup, being very 
short of leg, decidedly heavy Boned, and 
has a thick, compact, smooth body, well 
filled at every turn. He is one of those 
masculine fellows, yet void of coarseness. 
He is a son of the 2,300-pound roan Pride's 
Best, and out of a daughter of Mr. Ras- 
mess’ famous old Red Knight. As we 
above stated, Mr. Rasmess is ready to sell 
him and he has put the price where it 
belongs. If looking for a bull that will 
always please you, go and buy Red Knight 
2d. He is good enough for the best pure- 
bred herds, and priced where any good 
farmer can use him.—Adverdising Notice. 


ALDEN ANDERSON’S CHESTERS. 


Good success has attended Alden Ander- 
son, of Story City, lowa, in his efforts 
pertaining to his American herd of Ches- 
ter Whites. He has successfully brought 
thru 150 spring pigs, and two sows are yet 
to hear from. In sales, Mr. Anderson has 
been liberally rewarded this year. He 
reports to us that from January list to 
March 16th, his slaes amounted to a little 
better than $6,000. Needless to say that 
it would take some argument to shake his 
faith in the good old Chester Whites. Mr. 
Anderson expects to be at the fowa State 
Fair with an exhibit the coming August. 
His plans now are to hold a boar sale in 
early October. We will have more to say 
later concerning the good work Mr. An- 
derson is doing. We might add that the 
greater part of the spring pigs are by his 
celebrated boar Chief Select.—Advertising 
Notice. 
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ILLE, 1OWA, ANGUS SALE 
KNOXVIL SAY 25TH. . 


Attention is again called to the big An- 






sale to be held by R. H. Cline and E. 
Cummings, of Knoxville, Iowa, May 
Bt Thursday of next week, the final 
at t of which apears elsewhere 


suncemeé 
ar issuc. As noted last week, the 
oe offeriug, numbering over fifty head, 
re attractive breeding, most of them 
al of the popular Blackbird family and 
ners most!y Ericas, Queen Mothers,gand 
paras. iver half of the forty females 
Barbas ves at foot, which shows the 
vcter of the offering, and 
the offering appeal strongly. 
who are looking for profitable 
in good Angus cattle. A top 
pull offering from two herds, numbering 
thirteen head, will enable buyers to select 

m good bulls of attractive breeding 
and good ages, a number of them being 
ground two years old. The Cline offering 
numbers forty head, besides twenty calves 

¢ sell with their dams, the calves being 
sired by the present herd bull, Black Mate 
BE, a richly bred Blackbird bull, whose 
sire Oakfield Echobird, is a son of Black 
Dale, a show bull sired by the champion, 
Black Woodlawn. The dam of Black Mate 
E. is Blackbird of Cherokee 9th, by Imp. 
Edward R. The offering includes a lot of 

Black Mate 


good calves by : E., and cows 
red to him. _ The first 


cow cataloged is 
Blackbird McHenry 55th, owned by the 
Cline estate She is a good large cow, of 
the deep, thick, low set type, and very 
choicely bred, her 





char 


jnvestment 


sire being Eliminator 
of Ballindalloch, and her dam Blackbird 
Victoria, out of Black Enamel, a _ grand- 


daughter of Blackbird Corskie 3d. She 
gells with fine, large bull calf at foot, 
and ig a promising herd header. Lot 2 
ig Blackbird Lady 5th, a good daughter 


of the champion, Lord Elemere, and of 
Blackbird Lady 8d, by Imp. Blackbird 


Royal. She has a good heifer calf at foot. 
Lot 3 is Blackward’s Belle, individually 
the best cow in the sale, and one that 
would look good in any company. Her 


gire is a son of Imp. Edward R. and Imp. 
Blackcap of Advie, one of the best cows 
in the Cantine importation. The dam of 
Blackward’s Belle is Blackbird of Willow 
lawn, a daughter of Young Wellington, 
junior champion at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, All three of the cows just named 
are owned by the J. R. Cline Estate, and 
with others are sold to settle the estate, 
which means that buyers will get all the 
best in the Cline & Son herd. The rest 
of the Cline offering is from the good 
herd owned individually by Ray H. Cline. 
Among those he consigns are Blackbird 
lassie 10th and several of her ood 
daughters, including Blackbird Lassie 30th, 


the dam of the best young bull in the 
(line offering. Blackbird Lassie 10th is 
the daughter of Blackwood Lad, a half- 
brother to Plack Woodlawn, both being 





by Belle’s Eeclipser. Her dam is Blackbird 
lassie 5th, by Woodlawn Knight, and 
ecarying tite -blood of Moon’ Ealipser, 
Young Welfington, and Black Abbott. 
Blackbird Lassie 30th, 33d and 37th are 
three good daughters of Blackbird 19th in 


this good offering, two of them being 
tired by Black Shine, and one by Black 
Mate FE. Other good ones include Black- 
big of Clover Leaf 15th, by the show 
bull Black King of Homedale 2d. This 


isa cow of good type and is an extra good 
milker. She sells with a nice heifer calf 
at foot. The offering includes a number 
ofthe same sire, and several are daugh- 
ters of Black King of Woodlawn, that 
headed the Igo herd with much success, 
among the latter being Blackbird of Home 
Dale 15th, whose dam is Blackwood 14th, 


by Black Monarch of Emerson, the sire 
ot the St. Louis grand champion cow. 


Among the Ericas consigned by Mr. Cline 
isEntangle C., a nice three-year-old heif- 
ér with her first calf. Her sire is FEn- 
tangle of Quietdale 2d, by Ebony. Mr. 
Cline also includes a nice lot of yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. The top bull re- 
ferred to is Ito Hero 3d, sired by Ito Hero 
the former herd bull, who was the 
de of Prince Ito breeding. Ito Hero 3d 
18 a thick, smooth, coming two-year-old 
bull of good type, his dam being Black 
Lassie 30th. The Cummings offering con- 
of five bulls and eight females, sev- 
eral with calves at foot, and with good in- 
dividual merit and breeding, as stated last 
Week, The present herd bull is Black 
Dale, a Blackbird son of Black Peer, the 
Noted sire that headed the C. J| Martin 
ots The sale will be held on the Cline 
) , and parties will be met the morning 
the sale at Knoxville, and also at Har- 
Wh the latter place on the Wabash and 
Island railroads. The sale follows 
udor sale, and arrangements have 
om made to take care of the crowds who 
~n both sales. See announcement, and 
te for the sale catalog, also keep the 
Wy in mind as a good place to buy. Kind- 
/ mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
catalog.— Advertising Notice. 
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announced for No- 
Mr. Carl Sparboe, of Ells- 
Mr. Sparboe’s herd is head- 
two superior bulls, Merry Dale 
ferin Marshall. The forthcoming of- 
made up of all young and 
the herd 1 cattle. The older matrons and 
others eels will be retained to produce 
4 cod them. There will be around 
aughters of Merry Dale in the 
nearly a dozen young. bulls. 
cng are to be found some 
ike hve. calves, One in particular 
othe e $500 kind. He is a beautiful 
' comes from a Choice Goods dam. 
well pleased with Merry 
» that he has decided never 
At a later date, we will 
~ Ragas this good offering. 
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the bunch of last September and October 
gilts, about thirty-five head. They are 
all by Grand Model, and they really are 
the most remarkable lot we have ever 
seen. As George expressed it, ‘‘They are 
good for sore eyes.’’ Five are out of Fancy 
May, the dam of the 1915 champion sow. 
They looked to us as big as yearlings. In 
fact, three of them will weigh right at 300 
pounds each, and they are just plum good. 
The boys will fit two aged herds, two 
young herds, and two pig herds for show- 
ing this fall. One set will be exhibited at 
the Iowa State Fair ,and one at the Na- 
tional Swine Show, at Omaha. Knowing 
what these gentelmen have accomplished 
in the past, it would seem that from the 
present outlook, they might eclipse all 
previous records. Our readers will await 
with interest the development of this herd. 
—Advertising Notice. 


THE MYERS SHORT-HORN SALE 
* NEXT WEEK. 


Our readers looking for high-class Short- 
horns should not overlook the important 
sale to be held by M. W. Myers, of Bea- 
man, Grundy county, Iowa, next Wednes- 
day, May 24th. A splendid offering of 
thirty-nine cows and heifers and seven 
bulls will be sold at this time. About a 
dozen of the cows will sell with calves at 
foot, and others are bred to the herd bulls 

mostly to Orange Goods, the good, thick 


Scotch bull illustrated in the announce- 
ment last week. The young Scotch herd 
bull, Roan Victor, by Roan Knight 2d, is, 


included in the sale, and other good young 
bulls sired by Orange Goods, Cumberland 
Dictator, Victorious Dale, and Advertiser, 
the latter of Lord Banff breeding. The 
good lot of young Scotch cows and heif- 
ers is a strong feature of the offering, 
and there are a few good ones of Scotch 
topped breeding. It is decidedly the best 
lot of Short-horns that Mr. Myers has 
put up at auction. He has been a buyer 
of tops, and is a practical, reliable breed- 


er of high-class Short-horns. Other par- 
ticulars were given in preceding issues, 
when the announcement appeared. The 


eatalog will gladly be sent to those who 
will write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


GOOD AUTOMOBILE TIRES PAY. 


A unique advertisement of autoombile 
tires, which tells the story that good tires 
pay, and that tires to be good must be 
built to withstand the tremendous shocks 
they get, is inserted by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, on our back 
page this week. Most of our readers are 


familiar with these tires. They have been 
made for a good many years, and they 
have an excellent reputation for giving 


satisfactory service. Some of the reasons 
why they give satisfactory service, and 
why they are able to stand for so long a 
time, the road shocks that every automo- 
bile tire gets, are given in the advertise- 
mnet, and it will be interesting to all of 
our readers who are owners of automo- 
biles. While the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. do not mention it in this issue, 
they have issued some very interesting 
literature on the care of automobile tires, 
which will enable the user to get the most 
satisfactory srvice therefrom, and if you 
will drop them a postal card or letter re- 
quest, mentioning that you do so at the 
suggestion of Wallaces’ Farmer, you can 
get the literature by return mail.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
PRICE LIST OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., call attention to their price list of 
automobile tires, which they desire to 
place in the hands of every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer owning a car. They also 
call attention in their special advertise- 
ment on page 767, to their Fisk Non-skid 
tire, and to the Fisk free service which 
is given to automobile owners, regardless 
of the tires they use. The advertisement 
will be interesting, and the literature that 
the Fisk Rubber Co. have issued should be 
mighty helpful to our readers in getting 
the most satisfactory mileage possible out 
of whatever tires they use. A.postal card 
or letter request will bring complete in- 
formation with regard to their tires, and 
also their free service. The manufacturers 
will deem it a favor if our readers will 
mention the paper when writing them.— 
Advertising Notice. 


ADEL HOLLOW TILE SILOS. 


A firm that has put up a good many 
clay block silos, and also corn cribs, barns, 
etc., is the Adel Clay Products Co., Dept. 
205, Adel, Towa. They have recently is- 
sued several free bulletins, one on silos, 
one on corn cribs, one on hog houses, one 
on modern homes, and one on hen houses, 
and they will be glad to send any one or 
all of these bulletins on request. Their 
advertisement on page 782 gives interest- 
ing particulars. Look it up.—Advertising 
Notice. 

WATERPROOFING FOR CEMENT. 

The Sandusky Portland Cement Co., 
Room J-6, Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, 
@hio, call attention to the fact that eight 
pounds of their Medusa Waterproofing to 
every barrel of cement, will keep the wa- 


ter and dampness out of concrete, and 
likewise prevent cracking and discolora- 
tion. Medusa Waterproofing comes in 


powder or paste form, and some very in- 
teresting literature has been issued with 
regard to it by the manufacturers. Any 
of our readers who would like to know 
about it, should refer to their advertise- 
ment on page 781, and write them at the 
above address.—Advertising Notice. 


BUY TRADE-MARKED MILK CANS. 

Our readers who desire to get satisfac- 
tory service out of milk cans, should be 
sure to buy trade-marked milk cans. When 
the manufacturer puts his brand on a 
milk can, it means that he stands back of 
it, and that it fixes the responsibility for 
the service which the can is supposed to 
give. A firm that is glad to stand back 
of their cans is the Sturges & Burn Mfg. 
Co., makers of Sturges cans. They take 
as much care as it is possible to take, in 
making these cans. Each Sturges can is 
made to hold just so much milk, and no 
more. The highest grade steel plate is 
used in their cans, they are carefully 
tinned, seams soldered smooth, which aids 








much in keeping the can clean. Under the 
title of Catalog No. 14, the Sturges & 
Burn Mfg. Co., whose address is Chicago, 
tll, have issued an interesting little book 
telling about their cans, and they will be 
glad to send it on request.—Advertising 
Notice. 


TWO-ROW CULTIVATORS. 

An interesting advertisement telling 
about the International two-row parallel 
gang movement cultivators, is inserted by 
the International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Tll., on page 782. If any of our readers 
have any doubt about the success of cul- 
tivating two rows of corn at one time, the 
International Harvester Co. will be glad to 
have them write for the particulars con- 
cerning the International two-row culti- 
vators ,but if you want a one-row culti- 
vator, you can get it in either riding or 
walking cultivators, in the International 
line. As most of our readers know, In- 
ternational implements are sold by In- 
ternational dealers, who will be found in 
practically every town. Reasons why 
their two-row cultivator gives satisfac- 
tion, and why it is a desirable one to buy, 
will be found in the advertisement above 
referred to, and they will be pleased to 
have you read it and to write them, or 
consult the dealer.—Advertising Notice. 


“MINNESOTA PAINTS, WHAT THEY 
ARE, AND HOW TO USE THEM.” 


Under this title, the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Paint Co., of 1115 Third St., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have issued an interesting 
and very instructive booklet on painting. 
It deals particularly with Minnesota paints 

telling why they are good paints, and 
gives general hints on painting that will 
be valuable regardless of what paint you 
use. The advertisement of the Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Paint Co., on page 780, gives 
interesting particulars concerning their 
products, which comprise both paints and 
linseed, oil, and either a postal card or 
letter request will bring their literature. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
asking for the booklet will be appreciated. 

Advertising Notice. 


A KEROSENE TRACTOR. 


The Denning Tractor Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, call particular attention to their 
kerosene fuel tractors, the Denning, that 
have been made for several years. This 
tractor pulls two plows in any soil fit to 
cultivate, and three in stubble. All the 
gears of this tractor run in oil, and are 
enclosed in dust-tight cases. It has the 
famous Waukesha motor for the power 
plant, New Departure ball bearings, Dixie 
magneto, Bennett carburetor. It weighs 
only 3,600 pounds. An interesting booklet 
giving full, particulars concerning it, has 
been issued by the Dennig Tractor Co., 
and they will deem it a favor if allaces’ 
Farmer readers will ask for it.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. ° 
USE GOOD OIL IN YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 

Any of our readers who are buying an 
automobile for the first time this year will 
find one of the most profitable invest- 
ments they can make to be that of good 
oil. The difference in first cost betwixt 
poor oil and good oil is quite a little bit, 
but the good oil pays. Poor oil is dear at 
any price; in fact, it would pay better to 
buy good oil at a cost of several dollars a 
gallon, rather than to use poor oil at no 
cost at all. Some of the reasons why it 
is important to use good oil in the auto- 
mobile are brought out in the very inter- 
esting and instructive advertisemént of 
the Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y., on 
page 758, and we recommend the careful 
reading of this advertisement.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

BUILDING ADVICE FREE. 

The American Brick and Tile Co., Dept. 
W, Mason City, lowa, makers of hollow 
tile building blocks for all kinds of farm 
buildings, offer to furnish building advice 
free to those who write for it. If you want 
to put up a building of any kind, if you 
will drop them a line, telling what you 
have in mind doing, and asking for sug- 
gestions, they will be glad to furnish you 
building plans, and to be of any help in 
connection with the building possible, and 
there is no charge for this service. They 
have issued some interesting literature de- 
scriptive of their American hollow tile 
building blocks, and they will be glad to 
send it on request, as well as furnish the 
free building information.—Advertising 
Notice. 


INTERESTING SILO BOOKS. 


Two free boks, one on silo building and 
the other on silage crops, have been issued 
by the Appleton Mfg. Co., of 432 Fargo 
St., Batavia, Ill., makers of Appleton Silo 
Fillers, which have been on the market 
for many years. They figure that what- 
ever encourages silo building means the 
use of their machinery, and they have is- 
sued very practical and instructive infor- 
mation both with regard to silos and silage 
machinery. Our readers contemplating 
building a silo for the first time this year 
should find both of these books very in- 
teresting. Either a postal card or letter 
request mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer will 
bring them.—Advertising Notice. 


SELLING FARMS AT PUBLIC SALE. 


An auctioneer who makes a special busi- 
ness of selling real estate at public sale, 
is W. C. Lookingbill, of Sac City, Iowa, 
who is likewise a live stock auctioneer. In 
starting an advertisement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer this week, Mr. Lookingbill says: 
a | have turned hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of pieces of property into cash for others. 
I have bought, owned and sold more farms 
than any auctioneer in America. If any 
of your readers are thinking of selling 
their farms or city property, I scuggest 
that it will pay them to sell at public auc- 
tion. I can sell any good farm in any good 
farming community, or any good city or 
town property in any live town, for every 
dollar it is worth. If you have farm or 
city property that you want to sell, write 
me.”’_ Mr. Lookingbill gives as references 
the First National, the Sac County and 
Farmers’ Savings Bank of Sac City, Iowa, 
and he will be glad to correspond with any 
of our readers having either real estate or 
live stock which they desire to sell.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 











Letters to the 
Farm Folk — 


By HENRY WALLACE 


A Series of Delightful Letters Ad- 
dressed to Different Members 
of the Family 


It is given to but few men to understand, 
as did “Uncle Henry” Wallace, the hearts 
of farm folks—their joys, their sorrows, 
their disappointments, and their successes. 

“LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK” will inter- 
est and entertain every reader, will stimu- 
late to better living, to a fuller faith in 
humanity, and to a broader vision of life 
and our relationships toeach other, whether 
family, friends, or neighbors near and far. 





Among the Subjects Discussed Are : 
The Scrap Heap for Boys 
Girls for the Scrap Heap 
The Mother on the Farm 
The Home Life of Farm Folks 
ork on the Farm 
Getting the Boy Started Right 
Friction in the Farm Home 
The Health of the Farm Folk 
Proper Brain Food for Farm Folks 
Farm Folks and Their Neighbors 
Religion for Farm Folks 
Rounding Out Life on the Farm 





GIFT EDITION, art card and silk 
tied et ee 


- @ « 


DE LUXE EDITION, cloth and 
gold stamped ..... ‘ 1.00 


Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 

Home of three world’s record cows and an imported 

herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
Residence tn town. 

H. L. COBB & SON, 





Independence, Ia. 





DUROC.JERSEYS. 








eo 


Crimson Wonder Prince 


A sensational boar, a sensational sire. 
By many he is considered the greatest Duroc boar of 
the age. For scale, bone and sensational character 
his equal has as yet not been heard of. That he is 
in aciass by himself—an outstanding sire—no farther 
proof is necessary than to see him, and the 80 pigs 
we have by him, 

SPIES BROS., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Crimson Wonder Prince, by Crimson Wonder Again 
and out of H, A.’s Queen. 


Diamond Farm Durocs 


Three dandy big June, 1915, boars forsale. All by 
Diamond Select and out of Miss Mortgage Lifter, 
the biggest producer we ever owned. Also some 
chotce boars of September farrow. We fool away no 
time offering inferior stock—that all goes for pork. 
175 spring pigs doing fine. If you want a business 


boar, write me. 
Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


A. L. NEVILLE, 
Duroc Fall Boars 


A limited number of August and September far- 
row to offer, sired by our herd boar, Crimsom 
Royal, and out of daughters of King the Colonel, 
Crimson Wonder Again, Golden Model 2d and Mo. 
Model Top. $30 lo $35 gets a good one. 


S. O. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, Lows. 


Duroc Jerseys 


A number of desirable fall boars for sale. Square 
bilt, heavy hammed, heavy boned pigs. Choice blood 
lines. Weights 200 to 250 Ibs. Conservative prices. 
J. G. MeQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 




















CHESTER WHITES. 


For Sale— Fall and Summer Boars 


outof Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order for a spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 
champion Bobst's Modeler. 


GEO. BOBST, 

QO I and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
« A. \U. sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 

Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Sclota, Ill. 





Hampton, iowa 








HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some good farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs. 
ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











786 WALLACES’ FARMER 
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A Select Draft of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—53 Head 


re 





At Public Auction at the Cline Farm, 5 Miles Southwest of Harvey and 7 Miles Southeast of 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA, MAY 25, 1916 


40 Females, 23 With Calves at Foot; 13 Bulls, All Good; 53 Head, 36 of 
Them Blackbirds; Others Mostly Queen Mothers, Ericas and Barbaras 


We invite all interested in the great American breed of beef cattle to attend our sale, when we will sell a very useful, de. 
sirable offering, mostly of the popular Blackbird family, and strong in the prize winni ng blood of Black Woodlawn, Prin ce Ito, 
and other noted sires. There are eight granddaughters of Black Woodlawn, and five daughters and grandd: iughters of Blac ke 
wood Lad by Bell’s Eclipser; also ten danghters and granddaughters of Black Rag oF Woodlawn; six by ‘ I: ack King of Home. 
cale 2d; one by Eliminator of Ballindalloch; ten by Black Shine, and others by the Blackbird bulls, Black Mate KE, g randson 
of Edward R and Black Dale; and Black Bale, by Black Peer. The cows are — to these Blackbird “ Ils and over twenty 
sell with calves at foot. The bulls are all good and choicely bred. Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Parties from a distance will be met at Knoxville, on the Burlington and Rock lelend Rys., and at Harvey on the Wabash Ry, 


R. H. GLINE and E. H. GUMMINGS, Knoxville, lowa 


sl 


at 


SILAS iGO and H. S. ALLEN, 
Auctioneers 
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Dispersion Sale of the Elmwood Herd of Aberdeen- “Angus 


AT ELMWOOD FARM NEAR 


Mission Hill, South Dakota, on Thursday, June {st 


THE SALE WILL OCCUR 








+ 


ullerville, which is 5 miles east of nkton and 55 
Iowa. Fullerville and Hill are on three lines of railroad. 
Our herd numbers 70 he 1i—57 females, many with calves at foot and near calving, 
tive young bulls and the ll, Bluster of Clear Brook, a splendid four-year 
bred Erica topped Ballinda lackbird, a winner at 
The herd coi busi individu 
poss¢ much more scale than is found 
nearly all of noted bulls tha ve been in 
We will sell 15 attractive open heifers, as} 
ber that an opportunity is being offered to buy pure 
able prices. For catalog, giving complete information, 


| D. B. SMITH, Mission Hill, South Dakota 


Farm also adjoins |} miles west of Sic 


Mis 1On 
( 


a do: 

-Ooldandah 

lloc} three pig show 

cent of the mature 

The ir tabulat 
urd celebrities. 


ss lot of good da rood 


usually 


iprises a per 


ading herd 


among t ions dis 
umental 1 erfe 
ylendid found: 


bred 


ha 
ition 
A . 
Angu 
address 


SILAS §GO and W. H. COOPER, 
Auctioneers 























JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


SHORT. HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 


sdesnataoesteainree HORNS. SRORs HORNS. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter's Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lotof yearling 
and 2-year-old bulis for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one Outstanding white We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop'r, 





For Sale—A Rich Colored Red 


Scotch Short-horn Bull 


of the best of breeding, and a No.1, breeder. He 1 Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
a very rugged, thick built bull, with good top and great bulls—great sires. The latter sired Sultan 
bottom Hines, extra good style, head and horns, good Goods, that sold for @3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
boned; was 2 years old last June and weighs over are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high clase. For 
1700 Ibs. If you want a choice, al! red bull, you can’t particulars, address 














A DOZEN GOOD BUSINESS 


Short-horn Bulls 


for sale. Two especially good red Scotch Vic- 
torias. We have changed our sale date from May 
until December 5th, and are therefore making spe- 
clal prices on these bulls. Address for particulars, 


W. E. ABBEY, Hawarden, lowa 


We have | some extra good ye arling t bulls ‘and younge | 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combine) 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high 1 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town, Come 


see them or write for price list. 
ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, Oskaloosa, low 











gO Wrong on this one, as he is priced to well. CAHILL BROS.,, Koc ~ijniaee Iowa 
Estherville, lowa | aA. & J. (. JOHNSON, Lynnville, Lowa Farm near Cartersvi 
International Grand Champion Short- horns (ffered 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 4 
females in the herd are representatives of the best Young cows with calves at foot and in calf, and 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and heifers of about breeding ages—mostly sired by 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. Juno's Craibstone and bred to Gloster Cum- 
. " . . berland. Business cattle at business prices. We 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa are overstocked and must sell. 
th I i 
Shorthorn Herd Bull | E. W. Neiderfrank, Greeley, la. 
Having secured Village Ordens to take his place, I 
am now offering my 4-year-old Sultan bred bull, Ex- 
celstor, at a bargain, fora bull of as good type and 


HOLSTEINS. 





Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Giooda, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 nthe. 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 2d and Dauntless 
Geoods. The price will please as well as the bulls. 

HELD BROS. 
Piymouth Co., 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
herd bull, Fitz Cumberland. (ne is out of 
Cumberland Countess and a full brother to Sac Cum- 
berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster, Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material. 

E. S. FANNING & SONS 
Sac County Nemaha, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
853118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Rams len . sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Good s. and a couple of good ones by the 
Sulte bred bull, Excelsior Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Sec 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


Hinton, iowa 





jowa 





yich dame 


Greenfield, lowa 


ScuToH ee FOR SALE 


and’s Royal 2d, Max- 


HRoans and re as of first ¢ lass type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


_WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


choice breeding and with as good calves tofshow. 
Also an extra good young Scotch bul! for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-horns, which in 
the main represent the Cumberland, Whiteha!! Sul- 
tan and Choice Goods strains. They are of the 
Augusta, Victoria and Secret fam!ly mostly. Young 
bulls coming On for sale. HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 lbs. milk, 554 Ibs. butter; 
Beauty, 10.993 lbs. milk, 565 Ibs. butter. Test Asso- 
ciation records. Noung bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falis, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa, 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


for service. Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 
PIKE TIMBER 


wry or SHORT-HORNS 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale 


Greenfield, Iowa 








Rudd, lowa 

















DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good enes, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 
Bates Short-horns 


Two bulls for sale—one 11 mos. and one 30 mos. old 
—both tracing to lmp. Georgiana 8th and out of Wat- 
erloo Duke 323848. Address 


J. RUSSELL CURRIER, 
Herd Est. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “ccs 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


MAINE VALLEY SHORT-HORNS 


Established in 1872 Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130, the famous getter of early 
maturing calves. Bull calves by him for sal 
Leno H. Rolli Central c ity, Iowa 

(Successor to Jordan & Dunn 





Indianola, lowa 








blocky, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Short-horn hetfer 3 years old and heifer calf; two 
Short-horn bull calves; two Aberdeen-Angus bull 
calves; Hereford bull calf; Poland-China yearling 
boar; cholera immune spring pigs of the Poland- 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, Chester White and 
Hampshire breeds of excellent quality. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 








HOLSTEIN CALVES 


During April, May andJune I will have 40 besd@ 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull eal 

sired by Aaggle DeKol 3d Sir Kaan. They will bet 
as kin, and all out of practically full-blood cm 
These calves will be well marked and aroufds 

old. Will make a price on them of $15.00 each, crated, 

while they last. First draft takes them. Will scm 
orders subject only to previous gale. 

ELGIN, UL 

eae 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, 
ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tifty cows and heifers in herd @ 
20 lbs. A. RK. O. Young bulls for sale an 
and heifers. We have been breeders ven 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
McKAY BROS., Waterloo, ow 
tl 
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PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLU® 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and i 
A 17 months bull is the equal of any we ever 
Allare by Dafter, our 2500 lb, show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, ows 
Sac County, _sieenaae 


Ear Ta ar Tags @ & 


= ST your stock—best and cheapest means yf 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 155W, Huros St. Chiease, 


SALES TENTED 


We make a specialty of tenting pure breed - 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states. 
eonable. Services in the ring free Jows 
c. E. BOOHER, Danbury; 














May 19, 1916. WALLACES’ FARMER 
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IMPORTANT 


ANGUS AUCTION 


At Glyn Mawr Farm 


il, de. 
ce Ito, 


“IE lowa City, lowa 


indson 


“lil Wed., May 24th 


sh Ry, 








63 HEAD 
15 Bulls, 48 Females 


Most Approved Breeding and Highest Merit 
Enamma 384, a senior yearling shew heifer im the sale 

We offer you the best from Glyn Mawr herd, which is a continuation of the unexcelled E. T. Davis Inverness herd, that won 
so enviable a reputation in the skilled hands of Mr. Davis. We purchased the entire Inverness herd in 1912, which, with some 
worthy additions, has continued in our hands a prolific and profitable herd. The public is now offered its first opportunity to 
make selections at public auction from a large number of the very best in the herd. No richer pedigrees will be found anywhere 
and the individual merit is in keeping. Forty-four head are Ericas and Blackbirds of the choicest strains, and the rest are of 
the very best strains of the Pride, Queen Mother and Lady Ida families. 

The fifteen bulls have been specially reserved for this great offering. If you are looking for herd headers of most attractive 
breeding do not miss this opportunity. Some are show bulls, and a champion ancestry of this country and Scotland is 
strongly represented. 

A superb lot of cows and heifers of unexcelled breeding and individual excellence, the kind that make Angus history—48 of 
them, will make up the female offering. They are bred to the great breeding Trojan Erica bull, Elgon, or to the highly bred 
young Blackbird bull, Black Pass, a winner last year; and some twenty have young calves at foot. . 

Write for illustrated sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and arrange to be with us sale day. Jefferson Hotel head- 
quarters for buyers. COLS. IGO, REPPERT and COOPER, Auctioneers. 


JULIUS TUDOR & SONS, IOWA GITY, IOWA 









































C. A. SAUNDERS & SONS’ GREATEST OFFERING 


OF PRIZE WINNING 


i = Cumberland 
er | 
ae “4 Short-Horns 


kaloosa, low 


AT CUMBERLAND STOCK FARM 


Manilla, lowa, June f 
49 HEAD 


35 FEMALES 14 BULLS 


ra for 90708 A BON cc Cems oe em kg ee A Number Show Animals and 
orton WOE Ee es eee | Memes | 9 a Pass All High Class 


warn | eo oS *y xX ; ca “¢ mf toe ad uss iy : YRS , . Pa 
¢ ; } ; eg % ‘ Cows Bred to the Undefeated Grand Champion of the Breed, 
‘ED POLLS j ws 1 xu d Gran 1ampion of th ‘ 


ulls and belle aay RS Se PB ick a) athe ae e MM i Ss Y 
we eer sania innarnent _ GUMBERLAND’S TYPE 
Dy Champion Heifer, Gipsy Cumberiand 34 and bull calf, in sale. 
vt mn, lows 
ae We invite the admirers of the best type of modern Short-horns to come to the home of the Cumberlands, Thursday, June 1, when we will sell the best offering 
We have ever listed for sale, and we believe the best Short-horns ever offered at auction. It will be your opportunity to secure a calf by the breed’s greatest 
ampion, Cumberland’s Type, there being seven of his sons and eleven of his daughters listed in this offering, while the cows are bred to this many times grand 
Pion of ideal type, whose sire and grandsire were grand champions of the same ood type. Some twenty of the cows will have calves at foot, among them 
€ great breeding cow, Gipsy Countess, the dam of Cumberland’s Type, and her bull calf is a full brother of Type. A lot of show heifers aré included, among 
M three two-year-olds for this year, including the grand champion, Gipsy Cumberland 3d, (full sister to Cumberland’s Type), with a bull calf at foot. 
The thirteen bulls are all b a Moe sires but two and they are by Whitehall Sultan and have Cumberland dams. They are herd headers. 
e Cumberlands are breed improvers wherever used. Do not miss this Cumberland opportunity. 
rite us for sale catalog, which gives the Cumberland ‘‘Roll of Honor,’’ and other particulars. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Hon. J. J. Hill and Col. F. M. Woods are on the program for addresses. 


, | AUCTIONEERS—Jones, Kraschel, Reppert and Milne CG. A. SAUNDERS & SONS, Manilla, lowa 
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Easy to Get from Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers Everywhere 


Road Shocks Can’t Tear 








These Treads Loose 


Isn't it a fact that you rarely hear of 
loose treads on a Goodyear Tire? 


That is largely due to the unique 
Goodyear method of joining the 
tread to the carcass of the tire. 


Every turn of a tire in action subjects 
the tread to the attack of mighty 
forces which seek to tear it away 
and destroy it. 

It is pulled this way and that, by the 
driving effort. 

It is rubbed and scraped when you 
put the brakes on suddenly and 
hard—as often you must. 

It would cry out in protest, if it could, 
every time your car rounds a corner. 


The tread cannot absorb these tremen- 
dous strains. It passes them on to 
the fabric. 

And unless the tread is a perfect unit 
with the carcass of the tire, tread 


separation soon comes and the tire is 
done for. 


The Goodyear breaker strip is made 
from a specially woven, porous fabric. 


When the vulcanizing process is under 
way, the rubber of the tread crowds 
through the little spaces in the fabric 
and unites with the rubber in the 
carcass. 


The rubber, forced through these holes 
under the tremendous air pressure 
of the exclusive Goodyear On-Air 
Cure, forms into many tough rivets, 
and these rivets literally clinch or 
weld the tread to the carcass. 


And what is the net result of these 

- seemingly insignificant Goodyear 
features ? 

Why, simply this—that loose treads on 
Goodyear Tires are practically 
unknown 





In almost every instance the tread on 
GoodyearTires will wear down to the 
breaker strip, and through it, without 
splitting open. 


This is one of many reasons why 
Goodyear owners ride with an easy 
mind. 


They know, also, that Goodyear No 
Hook Tires are fortified against rm 
cutting by our No-Rim-Cut feature; 
against blow-outs by our On-Ait 
Cure; against insecurity by our mul 
tiple braided piano wire base; 


against puncture and skidding by 
our double-thick All-Weather tread 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyeal 
Service Station Dealers Everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Akron, Ohio 








